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ofa Sudden! 


@ All of a sudden the press of the nation is crammed with screechings about the 
beauties of “democracy!” The Fascist nations are imperiling our American ‘‘de- 
mocracy’ say the agents and propagandists for subversive foreign governments, 
Editors and lawmakers pick up the hue and cry. We are suddenly adrift in a great 
sea of blither about Democracy. And not one in fifty of the publicists, parroting 
what they have been taught to parrot, knows what Democracy truly is! 


Do You Know What Democracy Ivruly Is, and Why Our 
United States Never Has Been, and Cannot Be, One ? 


@ These are the days when the ordinary citizen must know without the help of for- 
eign propaganda just what kind of government his forefathers set up, and why he 
must fight to see it preserved! 


NATIONS-IN-LAW 


IN TWO DELUXE VOULMES By WILLIAM DUDLEY PELLEY 


has been pronounced by reviewers permitted to express an unpropagandized opin- 
ion, as one of the few works available to the average reader today that spread the 
whole design of the different types of government before his gaze, and render 
him capable of holding his own on plat- 
form or street corner when argument 
arises about changing our Constitution. 
@ It took ten years to write these two 
volumes, and as you read them, you 
understand why. Here are two Pelley 
books you simply MUST read! You 
can get a set of the deluxe edition— 
669 illuminating pages—for a Five 


Dollar Bill! 
ORDER YOUR SET NOW! 


THE PELLEY PUBLISHERS 
Box 2630 Asheville, N. C. 
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THINKING ALIVE 


William Dudley Pelley’s Newest Book on Practical Esoterics 


ONLY 75 COPIES OF THE DELUXE 
EDITION OF THIS BOOK REMAIN! 


Like its predecessor, Behold Life, copies of 
this second Pelley book on Life’s Great 
Mysteries will soon be impossible to get! 

January is to see the publishing of the third 
volume in this series, Earth Comes! If you 
have neglected adding Thinking Alive to 
your bookshelves, now is the time to act! 
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DUDLEY Send $4—or $1 and a promise to pay the 


balance within three months—for this 
386-page compilation of metaphysics 
done on deckle-edge paper and bound 
in wine-red leatherette, to 


PELLEY PUBLISHERS 


Box 2630 Asheville, N. C. 
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Nobody is Going to Make You Return to Earth-Life 
Till You Get Ready to Do It of your Own Free Will! 


€ The reason that most people fight the notion of making a repeat visit 
to mortality at some time in future, is because they don’t understand 
what actually happens. They get it mixed with Hindu Transmigration. 


The Case for Earthly Return 


The Second Packet of the Liberation Scripts and Galahad Lectures con- 
tains an entirely new brochure entitled 


“DO YOU LIVE MORE THAN ONE EARTH-LIFE?” 


You will want to read this new “Blue” Lecture. Send a Dollar for the 


Packet of two Scripts and two Lectures TODAY. 


THE PELLEY PUBLISHERS 
Box 2630 or 1776 Asheville, N. C. 


Christmas Cards 


O MANY people commented throughout the past year on 
the illustration by Hial, depicting the Bethlehem Shep- 
herds’ vision of the Heavenly Host which was used as the 
cover for Reality Magazine last Christmas, that we decided 
this year to work it up in three colors for a folder Christ- 
mas Card that could retail at 10c with envelope. @ Antici- 
pating the demand from the Faithful, we struck off a couple of thousand 
of these cards and they are awaiting December shipment. @ You recall 
the illustration? Would you like to see it on your cards this holiday sea- 
son? If so, send us 10c each for as many as you can use. Or perhaps 
you have 2,000 friends, in which case we will express you all we have 
printed! Let us hear from you in time to make proper shipment. Re- 


member, the printing is VERY ANTIQUE! 


The Pelley Publishers, Asheville, N. C. 
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The LIBERATION DOCTRINE 
is not a cult 


is 


HOUSANDS of people over the past decade have heard 
vaguely of The Liberation Doctrine and wondered what it 
was, and what it expected to accomplish in a world overtaxed 
with creeds and sects, esoteric societies and metaphysical move- 
ments. @] In the first place, The Liberation Doctrine is not a 
cult, neither is it a new system of metaphysics, or source of Rosa- 
crucianism or of occult research. € The Liberation Doctrine is 
nothing beyond a sane and beautiful philosophy of life for the 
calm and practical living of it on a basis of understanding what 
the marvel of it comprises. @{ It began in 1929 when an article 
by William Dudley Pelley, then residing in Altadena, California, 
appeared in The American Magazine entitled “My Seven Minutes 
in Eternity.” Mr. Pelley had undergone an extraordinary spiritual 
experience, finding that it was possible to vacate his body in the 
night without death resulting. Immediately he became aware that 
he had acquired abnormal psychical gifts, among them the little- 
understood talent of Clairaudience. @{ In the eight years that 
have followed, he proceeded to record a stupendous series of sub- 
liminal papers on the fundamentals of Cosmos that baffled the 
most astute critics and opened up a line of sacred research making 
the whole miracle of creation as simple as it is profound and 
rational. @ But he steadfastly refused to start any new religion 
on the strength of them, or capitalize them to his worldly profit 
or renown, or organize his findings so that any society promoted 
them. He believed Truth to be the private pursuit of the indi- 
vidual soul capable of undertaking it and secretly profiting from 
it. For this reason no hysterical mass meetings concerning the 
Liberation Findings have been held, no crowds have been oppor- 
tuned to undertake mysterious rituals, no Select Masters for hu. 
manity have been promised excepting the Colossal Personage of 
the Elder Brother who is herein revealed in a new, refreshing and 
startling version. @ The Liberation Recordings, on the contrary, 
are for a small and select audience of spiritually discriminating’ 
people who believe in pursuing the Great Secrets of Cosmos pri- 
vately and valiantly, and accepting such recommendations as they 
may be ready for, in their normal spiritual evolution. They are 
presented as exquisitely as the printing art can devise, and any 
resource deriving from their circulation is turned back into the 
work of extending a wider knowledge of them to those who 
would be interested if they but had the nature of them brought 
to their attention. @ That is the whole story connected with this 
_ Teaching. “He that hath ears to hear, LET HIM HEAR!” 
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BEHIND THE MOONGLADE 
A STORY 
HROUGHOUT the years since Uncle Joe Fodder, 


our local liveryman, came home from Gettysburg, 
he has conducted our little Vermont town stable 
behind the hotel. In the past three decades, how- 
ever, the world has become motorized. Increas- 
ingly Uncle Joe dozes in his odorous little office, or 
spends the mellow hours of his sunset years tipped back in his 
chair against the wall of his barn, swapping gossip with his 
cronies. 

I had sauntered over to Uncle Joe's stable one misty June evening 
to become embroiled in an argument about a county bond issue. 
Suddenly across the yard we heard the shuffle of footsteps. The 
stable’s lantern-lamp was burning. Presently it lighted as ec- 
centric a figure as ever appeared in our part of Vermont. 

A man in his fifties showed up in the dusk, a tall and loosely 
jointed man, helped along on two canes. A victim of locomotor 
ataxia he must have been, for his knees bent backward at each 
uncertain step, and both feet were swollen around his ankles. 

But it wasn’t his affliction that impelled our attention. It was his 
hair, his jowls, his quaint style of dress. Under a saucer-flat golf 
cap, iron-gray locks fell down to his collar. The folds of his flesh 
hung heavily on his face. Something about his mournful eyes re- 
minded me of the expression of a St. Bernard dog. He likewise 
wore a Windsor tie at a badly soiled collar and a baggy top-coat 
that reached below his knees. 

He wanted a rig for a trip to Foxboro. He had come to the livery 
because with those legs he could never drive a car, and the rental 
of car with chauffeur would run into too much money. 

“What did you find out about him?” I asked Uncle Joe when the 
price had been settled, the horse harnessed, and the man—with 
canes stored beside him—had driven from the yard. 
The hostler brought a card of old-fashioned sulphur matches from 
his vest, split one of them off, and waited for it to bumble up 
brightly in order to fire his cob. “Wouldn't tell me his name. 


Said he wanted to keep the rig all night, 
and offered me a deposit in case I feared 
to trust him. But he’s okay. Them 
kind don't swipe rigs.” 

“Did he say who he was going to visit 
in Foxboro?” The place designated 
was a country village, twenty miles 
eastward across the mountains. 

“No. But he did seem a bit upset. I'll 
find out more, maybe after he gits 
back.” tw te 

Our discussion of the county bond is- 
sue was renewed. Outside, the sum- 
mer night began to spit rain. Presently 
this turned to a drenching downfall. 
Then about ten thirty, Jefferson Somers 
drove into the yard. 

Jeff is another liveryman, with his 
stable in Foxboro Center. He and 
Uncle Joe have an intimate knowledge 
of one another's horseflesh, 

“Rotten night!” he growled, whipping 
the water from his hat brim. “Man's a 
fool to be out in it, Joe.” 

“Come over Haystack Mountain?” 
Uncle Joe suggested. 

“Sure did—worse luck! Mud’s awful. 
Betsy cast a shoe.” 

“Meet one o’ my rigs?” 

“Didn’t meet no one but Lem Batson 
in his Ford. One o' your rigs gone 
over to Foxboro?” 

“Understood so,” returned the patri- 
arch. He explained the incident of the 
picturesque stranger. 

“Didn’t see a sign of him,” Somers con- 
tended. “If he'd took the road by Hay- 
stack I certainly should have met him.” 
@ ‘“Darnation!"’ cried the liveryman. 
“Wouldn't have nothin’ happen to 
Daisy mare for all the money in 
Farmer’s bank.” 


I NCLE JOE’S worries were 
SA groundless however. He 
N y did not lose his rig. At 

f half-past six next morn- 
ing when he came down 
; to his stable he found 
Daisy hitched in front with blanket 
thrown over her. So Uncle Joe un- 


harnessed her and led her in to break- 
fast. tw te 

“Come in and look at this buggy, Wil- 
liam,” the liveryman invited when I 
dropped in at nine o'clock. There ain't 
a bit o’ the red clay on it such as you 

find between here and Foxboro.” 

“No, I'd say spokes and wheel-rims are 

covered with loam.” 

“And on its floor there’s twigs and 

fresh leaves. William, this buggy's 

been somewhere in woods.” 

“But why in woods in last night's rain? 

And what woods?” 

“That’s the mystery, William. Wisht 

to heaven I could recall somethin’ 

about that queer duffer that’s teasin’ 

me terrible in the back o’ my brains.” 

@ “You think you’ve known him be- 
fore, Uncle Joe?” 

“Sartin of it, William. But seems a 
long time back. And he warn't old 
then. He didn’t use no canes.” 

“Daisy okay?” 

“Fit as a fiddle. Don’t seem tired, 
either, like she was drove very far last 
night.” te te 

“Well, you've got your money, so what 
does it matter?” 

The mystery mattered. The hostler 
was old and little things fretted him. 
He fretted over the stranger and his 
nocturnal destination. Fretted, Isay, 
until the second evening when the mys- 
terious cripple loomed again from the 
dark. te t% 

“Where you drivin’ this mare o’ mine?” 
Uncle Joe questioned tartly. “You 
didn’t go to Foxboro 'tother night and 
you know it.” 

“I did go to Foxboro. Not the village, 
perhaps. But all the same, I went into 
Foxboro township.” | 

“You didn’t go by the main road ‘round 
Haystack mountain.” 

“Your mare was returned to you un- 
damaged, wasn’t she? Isn't it permis- 
sible for a person to go privately about 
his business without explaining to the 
community?” tæ ły 

Uncle Joe had to see Daisy trot out of 


ON 


the yard a second time without know- 
ing her destination. 

“B'gad, William, he looked more ner- 
vous and upset than night before last! 
And, William, . . . he had a lantern 
and a broom this ne in addition to 
his canes.” 


KAR HE THIRD night, when 
the same rig had been 
rented by the same man 
again, Uncle Joe came 
clumping into my news- 
paper office and cried: “I 
think I’ve solved the mystery, William. 
That duffer’s huntin’ buried treasure!” 
@ 1 pushed aside my work. “What 
makes you think so?” 

“There was a shovel in the buggy this 
mornin’, William. A shovel and a 
bar!” tw tw 

“No,” I declared after a moment's 
thought. “I hate to spoil your ro- 
mantics, Joe, but men hunting buried 
treasure don’t behave themselves so 
openly. They don’t leave their muddy 
tools in rented buggies to make a vil- 
lage gossip.” 

“William, somethin’ ails that coot. He 
ain't actin’ natcheral.” 

“But it isn’t buried treasure. If you 
come to me with the suggestion that he 
might be interring a dead body some- 
where, or digging one up, | might say 
you had something.” 

I thoroughly believed this, and my con- 
viction failed to alter when it was next 
reported by the patriarch that for the 
fourth and fifth times Daisy had been 
rented by the stranger and kept away 
till daylight. The sixth day Uncle Joe 
reached the office in high color. 

“Tm right, William! Right as Tophet! 
He’s after buried treasure! He told me 
so himself!” 

“Joseph Fodder,” I said, “do you think 
if he was, he'd broadcast it to you or 
anyone? te tw 

“William,” the hostler maintained, 
“that man ain't in no condition to spoof 
or talk riddles. I never said a word to 
put the idee in his head. I just made it 


plain he couldn’t have Daisy no more 
unless he told me how far he drove her 
nights. And he looks at me a long time 
with them queer eyes of his, and says: 
‘Call it, if you want, that I’m hunting 
buried treasure.’ Just like that! So 
what?” tw tw 

Uncle Joe stopped. My telephone was 
ringing. Over the wire came the voice 
iof Charley Waite who tended stable 
for Fodder in his absence. 

“Joe there?” Waite demanded. “Tell 
him to come back—he’s wanted to the 
stable. There’s a woman over here to 
see him on somethin’ she says is im- 
portant. About that man who’s hirin’ 
Daisy.” $% t% 

I conveyed the message to Uncle Joe 
and he stamped his way out. I con- 
tinued my work. But subsequently— 
twenty minutes or a half-hour later— 
once more the phone bell blared. 
“William, this is Fodder. Can you 
spare the time to come over to the 
stable?” te tw 

The minute I caught sight of Uncle 
Joe’s eyes, I knew that imminent de- 
velopments held drama. Seated across 
from the woman, he was stroking his 
beard in uneasy thought. 

“William, this here’s Mrs. Van Buren. 
The man who's been takin’ Daisy out, 


is her Pa.” 
WOMAN of twenty-five 


X | occupied an armchair in 
6 Uncle Joe’s office. She 
J was dark-eyed, small- 
bodied, smartly feminine. 
Fine-spun chestnut hair 
was fluffed about shapely forehead and 
temples. She wore no hat, but a full- 
length cape of blue serge had a hood, 
dropped down prettily enough on her 
back. te t% 

“William,” began the old man when I 
had acknowledged the introduction, 
“you know I claimed this lady’s pa was 
huntin’ buried treasure? But it ain’t 
money, William. It ain’t the sort 
of ‘buried treasure’ you'd think of 
in a century. William, this lady's pa 


is huntin’ for his wife—Mrs. Van 
Buren’s mother!” 
Ìt jolted me, naturally, I glanced at the 
girl. ‘‘She’s interred about here some- 
where?” I asked. 
“She's buried out in our family lot in 
Illinois,” Clara Van Buren offered. 
“And your father’s hunting for her 
body here?” 
“Not her body. He’s hunting . . . for 
her spirit!” 
“With a broom, a shovel and a bar?” 
“Not perzactly,” put in Fodder. “This 
lady tells me he’s been usin’ them tools 
to clean out and slick up the cabin to 
the Lake.” 
“What cabin at which lake?” 
“You remember that hut on the north 
shore o’ Hathaway. The deer hunters 
use it.” 
“But it’s mossy and old, and falling 
apart.” tw tw 
“That’s the one! Mr. Zobisco’s been 
keeping watch over there the past week 
—after slickin’ it up—for his wife to 
come back.” 
“Zobisco!” | repeated. Where had I 
heard the name? A wrestling cham- 
pion had one that resembled it some- 
what. Then my brain seemed to gal- 
vanize. I said to the girl: 
“Your mother . . . can’t be the Chi- 
cago lady . . . who lost her life in ex- 
periments with Beta rays?” 
“Yes,” the girl nodded. Father and 
mother spent most of their lives in 
working on their Beta experiments. 
They were carrying along the investi- 
gations of Rutherford and Clerk- 
Maxwell.” te te 
“But she died from s 
‘“‘Mother’s burns caused cellular dis- 
placements which finally ended her life. 
Father's afficted in a similar way— 
you've probably noticed his walk.” 
“But what's he been doing up here in 
Vermont?” 
"Mother was a Vermont girl. She met 
father in College over thirty years ago. 
He’s of Polish extraction. Of course, 
atomic research was in its infancy 
thirty years ago and the electrons of 


the ultra-violet rays hadn't then been 
heard of. They were brought together 
by their studies in biology. Mother 
won a scholarship for her work on the 
parasitism of plant life. After gradua- 
tion, they. were married.” 


“Haven't I read, in connection with 
your mother’s death, that your father 
won a big European prize for a scien- 
tific discovery?” 

“You mean the Baroque Award in 
Psychic Science? Yes, he proved the 
physical readjustments in mediums 
during telekinesis. You see,” went on 

the daughter, leaning forward and 

speaking academically, “their long and 

intimate work with the galvanism of 

electrons finally convinced them that 

Mind is only a form of energy. Fur- 

thermore, electrons—or electric energy 

from which atoms are composed—can 

move freely, independently of Matter. 

Then it had to follow that Mind could 

exist independently of Matter. And 

while mother was carrying on the elec- 

tronic research that killed her, father 

was following out the practical appli- 

cation of the electron to the Life Prin- 

ciple—whatever it may be. And that’s 

how they came to make their rather 
eerie compact, which has finally 
brought father back here to Vermont.” 

@ “What compact?” 

“For months before her death, mother 
knew she'd been stricken—that the end 
was only a matter of time. So she made 
a compact with father. She would 
prove with him whether or not Mind 
existed independently of Matter by 
keeping a post-mortem tryst with him 
during the week of the thirtieth anni- 
versary of their marriage. In the old 
Vermont woods cabin where they had 
passed their honeymoon as biological 
students!—If she could!” 

It had been about seven-fifteen when 
Uncle Joe summoned me over. At half- 
past nine the daughter was still explain- 
ing—and leaving us astonished. 

“I don’t call that very scientific,” I de- 
clared at length, when her proposal was 


“Why—it’s nothing but a 


“For months since her death,” the girl 
defended, “father has thought, talked, 
dreamed, of nothing but the coming 
possibility of seeing mother again in 
that cabin of their honeymoon. I’m 
thinking of the effect that failure might 
have upon him mentally. For five 
nights now he’s remained up there 
alone in summer dark waiting to keep 
that tryst. Don’t you imagine that if 
mother existed in any location or status 
where she could do so, she would long 
since have materialized a body for him 
to see? Why wait for months, antici- 
pating a meeting in some dilapidated 
woods cabin, miles eastward in these 
mountains?” 
We debated this silently. 
“No, it’s plain that some scientific prin- 
ciple is at work of which we know 
nothing. It’s prohibiting Mind from 
demonstrating itself apart from Matter. 
Mother can’t communicate with father, 
granted she’s an existing principle any- 
where at all, so I believe I’m justified in 
doing what I plan. I came here to get 
a rig to follow father tomorrow night 
and Mr. Fodder convinced me it might 
be best to take a third person along in 
case of mishap. He suggested you.” 
“But supposing you do play this role, 
won't you be making your dad's life- 
work a lie? I’m surprised that your 
mother—with her training for scientific 
accuracy—should propose it.” 
“Look at it constructively. Supposing 
he thinks he has seen mother. Not only 
will he go onward zealously with his 
researches in the little time that he has 
to live—and perhaps really stumble on 
something of value—but all fear of 
Death itself will leave him. He'll have 
had proof to convince him that his wife 
made the journey across the Dark 
Chasm in safety ahead of him. I think 
mother’s desire was really based on the 
fact that she wanted to stimulate father 
in his researches, as well as buoy him 
up in his bereavement. I’ve thought it 
over the last few weeks and come to 


the conclusion it’s a decent and com- 
passionate thing to try. I’ve brought 
mother’s wedding dress east to add to 
the illusion. I have it with me in the 


hotel.” tw t% 
; LOOKED across at Uncle 


A R} Joe. Weird complica- 

$l tions, I had encountered 

4 during twenty-eight years 
we] as a newspaper publisher. 
But surely this project 
was the weirdest of all. @ “You 
actually think you can act the part of 
your dead mother cleverly enough to 
deceive the man of science that your 
father is known to be?” 
“If I wasn’t convinced I could, I'd 
scarcely attempt it, would 1?” 
‘But supposing he tries to embrace you 
—at least touch you? He'll know 
you're real then, won’t he? And the 
hoax will come out?” 
“TIl take care that he doesn’t. I know 
what my role must be. He doesn’t 
dream I'm within fifteen hundred miles 
of Vermont—and mustn't. It’s going 
to be bright moonlight tomorrow night: 
And one of the reasons why outside 
help is advisable, is that someone must 
be with him before I try to enter that 
cabin, and make certain the lantern is 
extinguished so I can’t be discerned too 
plainly.” 
“What would be your plan of opera- 
tion?” tw te 
“Tomorrow evening is the last night of 
the tryst-week. After father has driven 
off to the lake, you and Mr. Fodder and 
I will follow in another rig. When we 
reach the woods, which Mr. Fodder 
tells me skirt the lake almost down to 
the shore, you two go on foot and meet 
dad in the cabin. I'll change into 
mother’s old wedding dress in the 
shrubbery. When the cabin lantern is 
extinguished, I'll follow you. The 
whole ‘materialization’ should take but 
a matter of moments. When I’ve 
shown myself, and said whatever | 
think is proper—mother told me some- 
thing of what I should say—I'll leave. 


Then you two meet me again at the 
buggy. If anything should happen that 
you have to bring father back with you, 
I'll dodge into the woods and drive 
home in the rig that father has out there 
now. Then without his knowing, I'll 
leave town on the midnight train. I'll 
get back to Illinois and the affair will be 
a secret between the three of us, 
always!" te t% 

“Sounds plausible,” said Joe. 

“Its fraud!” I declared when the 
daughter had gone. “But then again, 
it’s also fraud when you go into a sick- 
room and tell ailin’ folks they’re look- 
ing fine when really they’re standing 
next door to a funeral.” 


HERE may have been 
softer and more exquisite 
June nights descend upon 
the Green Mountains 
than the evening which 
ensued. If so, I don’t 

remember them. Œ A great salmon 

moon lingered complacently above the 
spruce-cloaked summit of old Haystack 
mountain as we left the covered Green 

River bridge behind us and mounted 

into the verdant country lying west of 

Cobb Hill. As we drove through woods 

where trees met overhead, scents of 

dew-moist clover, wood betony, even- 
ing primrose and wild columbine drug- 
ged the air like opiates. The Milky 

Way arched above us like a vaulted 

heavenly fog. 

Just beyond the Siebert deer-bottom, 
we turned into the Hathaway back- 

road. Few words passed between us. 

I fell to watching the ghostly cones of 

the swamp spruces against star-pricked 

western sky where the last glimmer of 
afterglow had died in blue iron. I rode 
on the front seat beside Uncle Joe. 

Mrs. Van Buren, tense with the strain 

of her coming impersonation, sat in the 

back seat with her hand-bag. I noted 
that she had dressed her hair differently 
tonight. It was parted on one side and 
drawn down in the back to three short 
curls behind her right ear. I recalled 


KIEA 
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the portrait of a maiden aunt ; 
daguerreotype, showing wack. ah ay 
@ It was after ten o'clock whet 
reached the deserted Trimble fa W 
let the bars down into the lane Ri K 
eastward toward the lake. Unc & 
turned the horse into this lane and w 
another ten minutes the animal pull 
us, at an uneven walk, over humm 
and half-buried boulders till we Teachy 
the skirting woods. Thence a log ray 
led to the water. 

As he stopped the horse finally, 
neath a great sugar maple a little Way 
into this woods—from somewheų 
ahead sounded Daisy’s sharp nicke 
@ ‘TIl change right here,” Mrs, Va 
Buren said. ‘Now you two go ahead| 
You'll see me come up along the lake 
shore as soon as I’m properly costumed 
I want to look as mother did that wed. 
ding week, thirty years ago.” 
Uncle Joe tied the horse, and along 
the log road we wound our wy 
afoot—moonlight guiding us where it 
filtered through the maples, yellow 
birch, basswood and _ jack-pine, with 
here and there a shag-bark hickory or 
arbor vitae. In another handful of 
minutes the vast, star-reflecting spread 
of Lake Hathaway stretched before us 
like a mirror in a dream. Not evena 
trout jumped across its smooth surface, 
@ And the mammoth moon—slowly 
evolving from salmon to gold, from 
gold to platinum, as it lifted serenely 
into the sky—made a moulten highway 
of moonglade from misty shadows of 
the opposite shore, straight across to 


our feet. ts tw 


s24ORD, ain't it pretty, 
choked Uncle Joe—like a 
prayer. “Wouldn't mind 
comin’ here to meet my 
Jennie tonight .. . as 
knowed and loved het 
forty years bygone!” @ Jennette wa 
his wife, dead these eighteen years. 

A hundred feet we had gone wher 
Daisy nickered again. A yellow i 
descence came from the sashles 
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window-holes of the cabin where the 
Polish scientist kept his tryst with one 
whose voice was for him a song that 
is sung. tw te 

He must have heard Uncle Joe’s big 
boots break twigs for he was standing 
on the cabin’s broken porch as we 
finally walked up. 

“Evenin’, neighbor,” greeted the livery- 
man. ‘Don't be scairt. It’s only me, 
Joe Fodder, . . . and a friend.” 

The scientist's cap and sticks were back 
in the cabin behind him. He had 
shuffled out to the porch without them 
and was holding to a post. 

“Why have you come here?” he com- 
plained. te tw 

“Followed to see what you did with 
my mare!” 
“|—want—to—be—alone!”” 

“Waitin’ for someone?” My com- 
panion stopped before the scientist, 
hooking thumbs in his soiled sus- 
penders. te tw 

“Yes, I'm waiting for someone. It’s 
the last night! Take your horse, if you 
must, and go back. But leave me 
alone!” te t% 

“Pshaw now, we ain't come to bother 
you. S'pose we get sociable.” 

“Any other time, sir. Not tonight. For 
God's sake go!” The old man’s nerves 
were at the snapping point. 

“See here, stranger,” said Fodder, 
“who you aimin’ to meet here tonight? 
. . . to a place where nobody comes 
but dead spooks!” 

“You want the truth? I’m here to meet 
a spook—as you call it.” 

“Well, I know somethin’ about the 
spook that’s supposed to haunt this 
cabin lately,” the beloved old intriguer 
fabricated. ‘“You’re sendin’ off two 
friends who might help you.” 

“A ghost—has been haunting—this 
cabin?” gaped the scientist. 


“Yep. Lady’s ghost! Old-fashioned 
sort o° lady. Three curls to her 
neck rs 


“My God!” The scientist swayed. 
“S’pose we all go inside and sit a 
piece,” suggested Uncle Joe. “Warn’t 


it you, stranger, who come up to this 
cabin on your honeymoon, thirty years 


ago?” tw ty 
Fay HALL I ever forget that 


dramatic wait in the 
| moonlit cabin off there in 
¥ mountain forest? @ The 
scientist was cajoled into 
talking — “Thirty years 
we lived together, worked together, 
took our play together. Thirty long 
years! In all that time, not one night 
did we spend away from each other. 
Not a single cross word ever passed 
our lips. It was one of those unions 
you read about in books. She was part 
of me, gentlemen. I was part of her. 
And then, gentlemen, she was taken 
away. Life has been very lonely since. 
Nothing seems worth while. Some- 
how, until I know she hasn't perished, 
I can find no incentive to go on in my 
work. Oh, Martha, Martha! If you 
can come to me, come, come——!” 
He got no further. . His great dog-like 
eyes were suddenly transfixed. Seated 
directly in line with the open door, el- 
bows forward on his knees, he went 
suddenly rigid. 

We followed his gaze. 

Up from the lake shore, straight in line 
with the open door, a figure was ap- 
proaching. In moonlight! A woman's 
figure!” tw tw 

So filmy she appeared from that dis- 
tance, we might have imagined that she 
was made from the moonglade—or had 
come from behind it—if we hadn't 
known better. 

Small-bodied, dark and fine the daugh- 
ter appeared—when we beheld her 
mounting closer. Her exquisite figure 
was enveloped in old-fashioned crino- 
line—basque-waisted, lace trimmed— 
with skirt of paniers and serried over- 
drapes. The leg o’ mutton sleeves 
would have been ludicrous on any 
other woman, in any other setting. A 
portrait from an album, misty with cor- 
rosions of time yet perfumed with the 
scents of long ago, Mrs. Van Buren 


came steadily nearer the opened door 
with the moonglade behind her. She 
belonged to it, that moonglade. If I 
hadn’t known her to be a woman of 
flesh, I think I should have voiced my 
terror and bolted. 

With never the breaking of a twig, so 
light was her foot-step, without the 
slightest audible sound, she reached the 
front of the cabin and halted. Down 
from her right wrist something dangled 
on ribbons. Uncle Joe said later he re- 
membered that back in the Eighties 
they were called Dew Drop Bonnets. 


@ MODEL for an artist she 
stood there. And in that 
tableau, three pairs of 
male eyes riveted glassily 
upon her. The aged 
scientist at last found his 


“MARTHA!” he called— 


tongue. 
vibrant, poignant, haunted with an- 
guish. 4# t% 


The daughter against the moonglade 
turned slowly. Then came her voice. 
“Abel! . . are you here?” 
Was he there, indeed? He made to rise 
and go toward her. But Uncle Joe held 
him. t# t% 
Upon the broken stoop the “vision” 
stepped, crossed closer to the door and 
stood silhouetted. Slowly around that 
crude little place a sweet, exotic per- 
fume seemed to permeate that was not 
of forest night—a scent I could not 
name. $% t% 
“Martha! . . . all the week, . . each 
night . . . I waited! You’ve been a 
long time in coming, my dear.” 
“But, Abel . . . I promised I'd come 
. if I could!” 
It was very quiet in that cabin of other 
years, Outside the window a cricket 
cheeped beneath wild raspberry. Back 
down by the lake shore the deep gut-a- 
chunk of a bullfrog paragraphed the 
stillness. These sounds of nature . . . 
and our labored breathing. Old Abel 
was whispering— 
“If you hadn’t come tonight, I could 
hardly have faced the morning. 


If you hadn’t come tonight, Martha. 
Everything we'd ever done would have 
seemed to be in vain.” 

The eyes fixed upon her as she stood 
against moonglade were the eyes of 
the scientist—perhaps. But the voice 
was the voice of a lover begging of his 
beloved. tw ts 

. Oh, Abel dear, it was so hard 
tou ee | . . . 80 hard to step a 
And yet I had to let you know that . 
all is Real!” 

What was the matter with me? The 
drama of the thing held me like a drug. 
The scientist said: 

It’s true then, Martha? ... 

we do not die? . . . Mind can exist 
apart from Matter?” 
It might have been five seconds later, 
it might have been five hours, but the 
silhouette answered softly, playing her 
role like the actress she was: 

, Have we worked so long to- 
gether, dear, not to have learned that 
nothing can die? . . . that Death is a 
man-made term? ... that nothing 
can go out of existence—a moth or a 
mountain, a flower or a star—that 
what we once called Death, you and I, 
is only a change from form unto form? 

. When nothing in Nature is ever 
lost, not the faintest motion or smallest 
atom, how can anyone who has read 
the pages in the Book of Life believe 
that only the spirit of man is excepted? 

. For what were we in flesh but tril- 
lions of units of electronic energy? 

. And how could Nature’s hair- 
balance be preserved if we did not lay 
our bodies down, as everything in Na- 
ture lays them down, that new crea- 
tions might arise, new starts, new 
shapes, new cells, new perfections? . .. 
oh, Abel! . if only I might raise 
you to see Reality! ... if I only 


could!” te tw 

“See Reality, Marty dear?” He spoke 
as he might have asked some casual 
question in their laboratory together. 
“What I see, Abell What I know, 
now! For we have to change, or we 


would break that hair-balance of the 
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Natural world. Everything that has 
ever lived, has known that change. 
The life of the Universe feeds upon it 
_is its breath and its substance. 
But there is no pain, Abel dear. Just 
peace| And keen new adie oe 
“Martha . . . come close . . . let me 
touch you!” 
“You couldn't, Abel dear. You 
couldn't, anyway. We thought life 
rich when attuned to earthly matter. 
But it’s finer, fairer, when raised be- 
yond the handicap of sense... |] 
came back tonight, just this little time, 
in order that you might know, that it 
might help you, dear. Now I must go 
on! The Greater Work is waiting. 
You are to know it, too, sooner than 
you dream. Don't fear. Face it gladly. 
For after each night comes a Morning 
—that is the Balance. There is always 
a springtime to follow the winter. 
Greet the Change! Welcome it joy- 
ously! For soon you will know, as 
every living thing has learned: Death 
is more wonderful than life!” 


spaces heute the senses, 
where all our little un- 
born wishes go. Some- 
Ei) where a sleepy bird twit- 
tered. @ The woman 
stepped back lightly. I saw her face 
turn upward toward the moonlight, 
beautifully. Her lips moved. As 
though thinking aloud she breathed: 

. Stars shine and new worlds are 
born. And what worlds! Gases cool 
and form rocks and water. In the water 
come seeds of life that crawl to the 
land. . . . Summer winds blow and 
scatter that seed . . aeon by aeonit 
flowers. . . plants and creeping things 

. brethren under the sunlight . 
they have their little time and then they 
return to enrich the earth. . Even 
come strong men . . . but the Change 
descends upon them also, to complete 
the cycle . . . they go their ways. . . 
nothing but eternal energy, all of it, 
where no star-dust is lost, no breath is 


squandered ...1 cannot stay and 
grieve with you, Abel... there is 
nothing about which to grieve!” 

I am uncertain as to where my sight 
was focused—on the woman or the 
mystic moonglade beyond her—as she 
completed this soliloquy. 

I do know, however, that as she finished 
it, the tense body of the listening scien- 
tist seemed to relax, then gave a little 
slump. His crippled knees sagged, and 
let him go prone upon the floor. 
When I looked up again from beside 
him, to question why the daughter did 
not come to our assistance, I saw that 
she had gone! 


INCLE JOE was muttering 


SAH softly to himself as he 
N J fumbled to light the re- 
% g fractory lantern. “‘Hold 


him tight, William. It’s 
been too much for him. 
Dammit, ‘twas almost too real for me!” 
€d The lantern burned once more. I 
held the old scientist by the shoulders. 
to steady his body where the head was 
dropped forward. Joe ran a gnarled 
hand over his heart. 

“Uncle Joe! He isn’t Gh 

“Go fetch that daughter back! It’s 
done for him, William!” 

I got my legs in motion bearing me 
after her into moonlight. I didn’t see 
her till I reached our buggy. When -I 
came up, | found her propped in her 
quaint costume against the left wheel 
of the rig. 

“Come quick!” I cried. “It was a 
splendid impersonation, but too real- 
istic! As you started down toward the 
shore, your father tried to follow and— 
collapsed!” 

“You mean he’s >” 

“Hurry up! Your father’s—been 
stricken—his heart wasn’t able to stand 
it—what’s the matter with you?” 
“Matter with me? I'd no sooner got- 
ten into this dress than I rolled my 
ankle on one of these hummocks. | 
think it’s sprained. I haven’t stirred 
from this spot since you left me!” 
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THE RIGHTS OF OTHERS TO 
LIVE THEIR OWN LIVES 


raya NE of the hardest prob- 
“4 lems confronting the 
average mortal in day-to- 
day existence is how to 
live his life strictly to 
N himself and keep his 
hands or nose out of the affairs of 
others. This by no means refers to 
busybodies. It applies to normal two- 
legged folks going about a world in 
which a thousand-and-one relatives or 
acquaintances are continually beseech- 
ing them for counsel, assistance, or 
money, or taking risks or cutting capers 
that seem inimical to their own well- 
being or the welfare of society. 
"Tis a hard proposition to watch a be- 
loved intimate apparently making a 
fool of himself, or following a policy 
that has every aspect of leading straight 
to injury, or even to behold masses of 
men being hoodwinked or hoaxed, 
without feeling it incumbent upon one- 
self to interject one’s own opinion or 
offices into the situation and try to do 
for the erring spirit—or spirits—the 
things which one’s conscience or greater 
wisdom would command in one’s own 


case. t¥ $s 
What is the proper policy to be pursued 
when another's fate is positively indi- 
cated by his own rash acts, when cer- 
tain suffering or distress is discerned 
to lie at the end of a given course of 
action, or when whole masses of so- 
ciety are being persuaded to endorse or 
support schemes or movements that 
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have for objectives some sort of ep. 
slavement? ty te 

Is wisdom given us as a sort of trust, 
that we should use it to keep the next 
person's feet on the rails of construc. 
tive living—as we interpret construc- 
tive living—or should we adhere rigid. 
ly to the philosophy: ‘‘Let ‘em live and 
learn?” te te 

Cain, we recall, was one chap in his- 
tory who was supposed to have put the 
question to the Lord in the form of the 
demand: “Am I my brother’s keeper?” 
@ The trouble with the Cain and Abel 
story at this point is, that the Lord 
didn’t return a very clarifying answer. 
The Jewish Lord, it seems, didn’t have 
the transcendent gifts to know, Himself, 
who it was that killed Abel. He was a 
super-detective at the moment, looking 
for a culprit. So He had small time to 


bother with ethics. 

So in the hurly-burlies of life, we con- 
sider the enigma: 

How far ARE we our brothers’ keepers 
—if at all! 


I F we are without the Key 
to the Mystery of Life— 
that every mortal enjoys 
hundreds of existences 
instead of the one earthly 
span assumed by the 
Fundamentalists—we are inclined to 
look upon the person engaged in com- 
mitting a tragic blunder and exclaim: 

“I've got to save him from it if | can! 


p 


? 


He's got only one life to live and he’s 
wrecking it!” 

it is second nature, and the highest type 
of altruism, to risk one’s own neck or 
fortunes—certainly a friendship—to 
preserve the well-being of another. 
But people in possession of the great 
secret that mortal men and women live 
not once but many times in physical 
bodies, are disposed to be more dis- 
criminating about projecting them- 
selves into others’ affairs. They do not 
view the jeopardies of life with half the 
feeling of “tragedy” that visits him who 
so foolishly holds that a person’s fate 
throughout all eternity is determined 
by what may happen to him or what 
his role consists of in this passing hour 
in flesh. 

People who are aware that mortal life 
repeats times without number, are not 
disposed to view life's vicissitudes as 
much beyond ‘‘experiments’’—trial- 
and-error ventures in social complica- 
tions for profit that stays in the con- 
sciousness in form of permanent wis- 
dom. tw t% 

Above all, people who are truly wise in 
life’s real essences know that if they 
tamper with another person's judgment, 
and make decisions of import affecting 
another's career, they as much as the 
person prescribed for, must be involved 
in the denouement and consequences. 


Seth HE AVERAGE Funda- 
mentalist thinks that if he 
gives another man ad- 
vice, and the other man 
takes it, and the advice 
turns out injurious and 
the party advised suffers loss, the mat- 
ter goes no further insofar as the ad- 
viser is concerned. “I’m sorry that I 
butted into your affairs and gave you 
wrong counsel,” he apologizes, “but I 
did it with the best intentions in the 
world and though I’ve been proved to 
be wrong—and perhaps mischievous— 
after all, it’s your hard luck.” 

So the Fundamentalist shrugs his shoul- 
ders and goes about his business. He 


thinks that is all there ie to it 

But there is more! 

By no means does the one who has 
tampered with another's life, affairs, 
judgment, or sense of personal discrim- 
ination, get off thus easily. 

Kismet reaches out a long hand and 
grabs the counsellor by the shoulder or 
the scruff of the neck. 

“Wait a minute!” says Kismet. “You 
don’t get off as easy as that! You come 
back here and take the brunt of this 
thing that your fallacious advice pre- 
cipitated, right along with the victim 
whom you so erroneously advised!” 
“He didn’t have to take my advice,” de- 
fends the one who has done the tamper- 
ing. te ip 
“All the same,” says Kismet, “he DID! 
And by the laws of karmic compensa- 
tion, you're just as much responsible 
for what happened as he is. So you pay 
along with hirn! You either share his 
resultant misfortunes, or you find your- 
self a similar situation and suffer from 
it to bring the balance even.” 

“You can’t force me to do anything of 
the sort,” the counsellor may retort. 

“Then the karmic debt owing will run 
to the end of time,” says Kismet. “And 
you'll never be free from a sense of it.” 

@ “I’m elderly and due to die pretty 
quick, anyhow,” says the counsellor. 
“What do I care about paying such a 
debt? Certainly I can’t be made to pay 
debts of that kind after I am dead!” 
“You don’t get out of paying your 
worldly debts,” returns Kismet, “mere- 
ly because you go up to your bedroom 
and change into a different suit of 
clothes to cover your body. By the 
same token, your body is merely a suit- 
of-clothes for your immortal and eter- 
nal spirit. You don’t get out of pay- 
ing your debts merely by shuffling off 
one body, because by the laws of the 
universe, you'll presently be back in 
life in another, and the debt will still 
haunt you!” 

When it is irrefutably proven to the 
Fundamentalist that this is so, he is 
abashed and somewhat terrified. 


“If I'd known that I had to stand re- 
sponsible and be involved myself in the 
outcome of the advice given to another, 
I'd never have given it,” he will gasp. 
@ So concerning ourselves in what 
seems to be the certain destiny of some 
other person by giving advice that al- 
ters the other’s conduct, resolves to a 
matter of being willing to participate in 
the effect. 
How many people would be running 
about, insisting that other persons do as 
they say, enforcing their social dictates 
on this group or that group, bringing 
their own so-called wisdom to bear 
on the problems of others and making 
their decisions for them, if they could 
be convinced of the certainty of having 
to experience in themselves all of the 
evil or mischievous effects of the ad- 
vice if so be it such is the product? 


STA AMPERING with the 
career or destiny of an- 
other person by giving 
advice—even when so- 
licited—or bringing about 
conditions compelling an- 
other’s life to conform to one’s own 
ideas of how his life should be lived, is 
one of the most serious things that a 
human being can engage in. 
Yet it is regarded by the average person 
as quite without responsibilities insofar 
as he himself is concerned ,and mil- 
lions are guilty of it with every hour 
that passes. Even people who claim to 
be most adept in the various doctrines 
vf mysticism will conveniently over- 
look transcendental warnings in such 
regard and press their advice on others, 
or make recommendations for the life 
programs of others, without accepting 
vitally the penalties involved. 
Parents who try to “run” the lives of 
their erstwhile children after such chil- 
dren have grown old enough to marry 
and have families of their own, con- 
tribute to the commonest cases with 
which such Karma treats. Husbands 
who insist that their wives shall sink 
personal interests in the careers of their 


menfolk and have no interests or de- 
sires outside of their homes, constitute 
others. Employers who affect to “take 
a personal interest” in the personal af- 
fairs of those working for them, but 
who, in reality, want to superintend 
their employees’ lives, make up still 
others. Reformers or political zealots 
who are certain that the world will be 
saved in a twelve-month if only society 
will acquiesce in applying their eccen- 
tric notions, make up a fourth class. 
All such people are forever ‘‘tamper- 
ing” with the life errands of other peo- 
ple. And legion are the instances where 
individuals, born into new lives, seem 
to be constantly in morasses of per- 
sonal and social complications, for no 
other reason than that they are 
hounded by a sense of the obligations 
they owe to others for having tried to 
live their lives for them in previous dis- 
pensations. te tw 

They are fated now to endure oceans of 
troubles and harassments for no other 
reason than that they must endure in 
kind for some of the follies they have 
previously caused others to commit in 
lives so long ago that all memory of the 
actual occurrences has been lost, 
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HEN a man comes to you 
for advice or counsel— 
unless you are a profes- 
sional attorney and he 
seeks the protection of 
your knowledge of the 
statutes—he is saying in effect: “I am 
in doubt as to what course I should 
pursue. That means that my powers 
of observation, logic, deduction, and 
discrimination are weak. If they are 
weak, then I probably have encoun- 
tered this complication in order to 
strengthen them, or learn by trial and 
error a lot that I didn’t know before the 
stricture arose. Now instead of being 
willing to make up my own mind, stand 
by my decision, and gain the loss or 
profit involved in exercise of my judg- 
ment, I want YOU to act in my stead. 
I want YOU to tell me what | should 


— 
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do, ahd because I trust you as being 
wiser than myself, I will follow your 
advice.” te te 

The average man, so appealed to, feels 
flattered. He is being venerated, he 
thinks, for his possession of attributes 
that are serviceable in the situation. 
He ignores the fact that he himself may 
have come into possession of those at- 
tributes because in lives long-since 
lived, he took the trial-and-error route 
and evolved his judgment through good 
and bad experiences resulting. He is 
ready with such advice, and gives it. 
@ The person receiving it, continues 
weak and vacillating. He may experi- 
ence profitable results from such tak- 
ing, but if he does so, he has done 
nothing to merit them. He may suffer 
‘serious losses or misfortunes, and 
blame his counsellor pathetically and 
frenziedly. But he will not stop to re- 
call where the deductions making up 
his judgment were at fault, to the end 
that another time he does not make the 
same mistakes. He is just a poor, 
weak, brain-strapped victim who must 
endure the penalties from another's de- 
cidings with no standards registered on 
his memory by which he can make a 
better decision upon another occasion. 
@ The one responding with the advice 
is flattered for the passing moment. 
But in offering the counsel, he is in ef- 
fect taking out his cosmic wallet and 
putting its contents in escrow. If his 


advice be wrong or his counsel mis- 
chievous, the fingers of Kismet go into 
that wallet and extract the compensat- 
ing pence! 


first of all views life— 
and all lives—from the 
premise that mortals are 
| in it for the express pur- 
pose of gaining whatever 
it is that their characters lack, of 
strengthening themselves wherein they 
may be weak. No matter how severe 
the penalties that may loom for a given 
course of. conduct, every person court- 
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ing them of hie own volition has the ex- 
perience with them—for good or bad— 
coming to him, 

The moment that second or third 
parties enter in, applying the incre 
ments of their own paat experiences and 
deciding what they would do in similar 
circumstances from accrued wisdoms, 
these second or third parties are unwit- 
tingly filching the profit from those ex- 
periences, from those who are following 
the “lamented” course purposely to 
gain them. 

The man who says to a friend, “If I were 
in your shoes, this is what I would 
do I” should haul himself up short 
and remind himself, There are no ‘ifs’ 
about it; the moment I put this person 
in the line of taking my advice, or act- 
ing upon it, | AM in his shoes, insofar 
as karmic payment for resultant losses 
or mischiefs are concerned.” 

All of which boils down to the tenet 
that there actually is no such thing as 
“being our brothers’ keepers.” 


aR ES eK ERE we to become our 
brothers’ keepers, liter- 
ally, we would be “keep- 
ing” brothers who stayed 
weak, vacillating, char- 
acterless, and impotent to 
make sound judgments in their own 
rights—spiritually anemic individuals 
always turning to their “keepers” for 
decisions, to make which themselves 
means growth of moral stature. 

As a matter of fact, no one can be his 
brothers’ keeper for the simple reason 
that no two lives are entered into, on 
this mundane planet, for precisely 
identical reasons and to extract pre- 
cisely similar profits, 

When you give a man advice, you tell 
him what you would do, were you in 
his place. But that last statement is a 
literal one—if YOU were in his place 
—YOU with your different cosmic 
background, your different strength 
and weaknesses, your different objec- 
tives for being in life at all. 

Your brother—or your sister—is a 


cosmic unit unto himself or herself. 
Neither of them is capable of prescrib- 
ing for YOU, because they are separate 
spirits, operating on different sets of 
cosmic vibrations, to derive different 
increments for the time-being from the 
mortal experience itself. 

You can tend to make people better and 
happier by living a life after your own 
objectives that is an ideal pattern for 
them to ape insofar as their own life 
errands may get profit from such copy- 
ing. Or you can set standards for them 
to follow, by the illustration of your 
life, that are inspirations to them when 
they confront circumstances where 
your reactions to similar orientation 
would apply. 

But people of all sorts and varieties fill 
the world because each one is in it to 
obtain a different thing, in his own in- 
dividualistic way. And that individual- 
ism, that solitaire strength, must be 
developed by allowing them to make up 


their minds on this and that unaided 
then enter upon the effects of such de. 
cisions, and garner the profit or losg 
that ensues. 
Remember, that life itself is to develop 
Self-Strength, Resource, Logic, anq 
Self-Confidence! 
To live another person's life for him 
by being his “brains” is to criminally 
short-suit him on the development of 
“brains” in his own right. 
Of the Seven Deadly Sins of Cosmos, 
“tampering” is the worst! 
It is willfully negating the whole life- 
purpose, the whole earthly promise, 
and involving the tamperer in the 
other’s karma just as certainly as 
though from the moment of giving the 
counsel, one person were bound to the 
other with strips of adhesive tape! 
It is something to think about! 
Advice—of ANY sort—is decidedly 


dangerous stuff! 
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WHY HOLY SPIRIT DISPLAYS AS LIFE 


CoP is not a person, as your theolo- 
gians tell you. Nor is He the “‘prin- 
ciple” avowed by so-called atheists. The 
best way that we can explain God to 
you, so that you can grasp Him in your 
mortal world of Cause and Effect, is to 
define Him as the Great Sum-Total of 
Universal Substance performing the 
self-apparent miracle of recognizing It- 
self for that which it is. 
This by no means makes Him an ab- 
stract mathematical equation. It makes 
Him so terribly vital, and brings Him 
home to each one of you, so close that 
after the proper consideration of His 
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essence you see Him and touch Him 
every time that you see or touch tan- 
gible material. 

Sooner or later it breaks upon you with 
a kind of stupefaction that you as a per- 
sonal, sentient unit, are just as much a 
cell of Him as the seething star Arctu- 
rus. And when you come into a realiza- 
tion that you are one phase of God, de- 
veloping and manifesting in so-called 
Mortal Flesh, you realize yourself as 
possessed of a colossal and omnipotent 
power, even as the Christ whom hu- 
manity worships! — 

_  =——Fyom the Third Liberation Script 
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DO YOU KNOW THE CAUSES OF 
MENTAL OBSESSIONS ? 


HEN a person has an “‘ob- 
session” regarding this or 
that, the idea conveyed 
by the popular use of the 
term is, that he keeps 
concentrated on a single 
subject till it takes precedence over 
everything else in the brain. 

The thing engaging the attention devel- 
ops into an excessive or unreasoning 
desire for expression regarding it. In 
short, a mild form of madness is im- 
plied, only madness indicates lack of 
balance on all subjects whereas the per- 
son with an obsession is “‘mad’’ about 
one only. 

Obsession in the root meaning of the 
term, however, does not mean mono- 
mania. $% 

It means persistent vexation—particu- 
larly by what is known as an evil spirit! 
Now this subject of evil spirits, and 
their capabilities for plaguing normal 
people in mortality, is one that has en- 
gaged humankind ever since earth-life 
became engaged with either the possi- 
bilities or probabilities of personality- 
survival. te tw 
Go as far back as you can penetrate 
into the Australian Bush, or as deep as 

you can hew your way into the African 

jungle, and no matter how primordial 
the human life you encounter, almost 
without exception you will be intro- 
duced to a belief in spirits—particularly, 
evil spirits. Savages of the lowest order, 
who have never seen a white man or 


heard of a white man’s religion, seem 

to have the “evil spirit” idea born in 

them instinctively. 

Psychologists explain it by saying that 

if the savage trips over the root of a 

tree, and is thrown upon his face, at 

once he rationalizes the happening by 

reasoning that something about the 

tree had the power to trip him. As he 

can see nothing with such power by 

the medium of his senses, then—be- 
cause his tripping was exceedingly real 
—something invisible about the tree 
must have exercised such power. 

The rationalizing psychologist, how- 
ever, has no explanation for the curious 
fact that the savage should give any 
thought whatever to the causes of his 
tripping—-spirits or no spirits. 

The rationalizing psychologist, forever 
reasoning from the premise of a denial 
of discarnate consciousness, merely 
wants a theory that will hold water to 
account for certain phases of natural 
behaviorism. But those not so shackled 
to causations by or from strict material- 
isms are more inclined to believe that 
the savage’s first concepts of the literal- 
ity of spirits comes not from obstruct- 
ing tree-roots but from his accidental 
and unintentional glimpsings of discar- 
nate life as it may occasionally comply 
with natural laws, not yet fully coded, 
and make itself opaque to his mortal 
eyesight. tw ts 

From the savage deep in bush or jun- 
gle, however, all the way up the mani- 


fold gradations of mortal life to the 
highest developed Christian Aryan, the 
idea of the existence of “spirits” is 
entertained and accredited—but always 
they must be “evil” spirits or the notion 
of them is hocus-pocus. 
Orthodox Christians seem to be among 
the most inconsistent in regarding such 
existences, for they will tell you six 
days of the week that spiritualism is 
fraud; then they will go to church on 
Sunday and contribute to the salary of 
a man who stands in his holy pulpit and 
preaches verbosely on the works of the 
Man of Galilee who, among His other 
miracles, “cast out unclean spirits.” 
There is one episode in the Galilean’s 
extraordinary and very “unscientific” 
career when He met unclean spirits ob- 
sessing outcasts wandering among the 
tombs and bade them enter into a herd 
of swine. Evidently they obeyed, for 
the narrative has it that the swine im- 
mediately ran down the grade of a 
mountainside, leaped off a cliff and 
were destroyed in the sea. 
Now either Jesus did such things, or He 
did not. If He did not do them, then 
accounts of them have no place in the 
Christian Bible. If He did do them, 
then in logic the unclean spirits existed 
to be cast out. If the unclean spirits 
existed to be cast out, then spirits as 
spirits, clean or unclean, are a factor in 
earthly affairs. Our thesis narrows down 
then, not to the existence of spirits— 
which on week-days a hundred million 
followers of the Nazarene call hocus 
pocus—but to the curiosity as to why 
they should be designated as “unclean.” 
@ The proposition that there are un- 
clean spirits, indicates that conversely 
there must be, or should be, CLEAN 
spirits. If there were not clean spirits 
somewhere, or in some condition, then 
how do we arrive at a designation of 
others as the opposite in sanitation? 
And as unclean spirits and evil spirits 
are conceded to be more or less synony- 
mous, and as the fact of obsession by 
the latter has been an accredited postu- 
late of mental therapeutics ever since 


medicine emerged from superstition and 
alchemy, we have a profitable field of 
investigation in trying to determine 
what makes “‘spirits’’ either unclean or 


evil? te t% 


| NCLEAN or evil spirits, in 
the fields of Religion, 
Medicine, or Psychical 
Research, are those as- 
pects of discarnate con- 
sciousness which are dis- 


‘tinguished for—or by—their capabili- 
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ties to exert an unhallowed or abnormal 
influence upon the minds and actions of 
men who still are occupying physical 
organisms in the manner approved 
since Adam awakened from his sleep 
in Eden. 

Usually it is likewise conceded that 
such influences are unhallowed, or un- 
wholesome, because they operate or ex- 
ercise to get people in flesh to do things, 
or express themselves in ways general- 
ly, which they might not be expected to 
do were such discarnate influences not 

present and mischief-making. 

In other words, the thing exhibiting is, 

that a normal man in possession of 

flesh and faculties, will be counted up- 

on to behave himself after a set of so- 

cial standards that are commonly em- 

braced by the human race in the mortal 

predicament as a mass performance. 

But the discarnate spirit comes along 

and somehow influences him to depart 

from those standards, to do things 

which he might not do if left to the un- 

annoyed exercise of his own talents in 

his own personality. And the living 

body, operating in the mundane pre- 

dicament, together with the influenced 

but bona fide spirit inside it, must suf- 

fer social penalties or execrations in 

consequence. $% 

So the “uncleanness” or “evil” comes 

in, by or through the simple indictment 

of causing a living person not to be his 

natural and standardized self. 

Who or what are these discarnate indi- 

vidualities, why do they visit such dis- 

tresses on people enhoused in bodies, 


y 


and how comes it that they can do so 
at all if they lack bodies themselves 
through which to exercise? 


= 


reer O PUT the facts plainly, 
2 J as we have reason to 
Y think we have determined 
2A them to the moment, this 
is who or what they are: 
They are quite average 
men and women who have passed 
through the experience of physical de- 
mise, found themselves separated from 
what was formerly their mortal organ- 
isms but in a position to think and act 
in certain ways that we might term 
“mental performances” and, unable to 
employ themselves with integrity in 
their new disembodied status, turn to 
the getting of expression by co-min- 
gling their mentalities with those of 
persons still maneuvering in fleshly ve- 
hicles. tae tw 
They are usually people, we find, who 
have been horridly hoaxed by the no- 
tions of the various religions of the 
world as to the environments or con- 
ditions maintaining in the higher oc- 
taves of surviving consciousness, and, 
not finding those higher octaves or 
finer forms of spiritual expression to be 
what they had expected, are at a loss as 
to what to do with themselves on prin- 
ciple. So they turn—pardonably enough 
—back to the physical, material, three- 
dimensional world with which they are 
most familiar and try to continue a 
type of pseudo-physical existence by 
using the organisms or bodies of peo- 
ple still in mortal life—as they can, or 
are permitted to do so!l—to get them 
their effects on matter. 
This, however, cannot normally be con- 
summated in the instance of whole- 
some minded and energetic people 
whose spontaneous living of life, with- 
out morbid tendencies, keeps them 
traveling at too high a vibratory rate for 
these body-less people to get discernible 
results by invisible contact. 
No, it has to be done in the cases of peo- 
ple whose psyches are more or less 
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“loosely hitched” to their physical 
equipment, or have inadequate control 
of it, or are susceptible, by temperament 
or belief in superstitions, to the mental- 
vibratory activities of the at-a-loss dis- 
carnate ones. 

We say of a certain class of people, in- 
clined to be morbid or introspective as 
a constitutional program, that they “‘let 
their vibrations get lowered to a point 
where evil entities can get into them!” 
And we are expressing the idea, and 
generally describing the truth of what 
occurs, although we are decidedly un- 
kind and intolerant—in our orthodox 
ignorance—in terming such discarnate 
souls “evil.” 

Ofttimes they are no more “‘evil” than 
the lost and sobbing child is “‘evil’’ þe- 
cause it cannot make its way unassisted 
back to the parental abode at nightfall. 


EEIZFALAT there are downright 
evil psyches—spiritually 
gnarled and warped in 
their social expressions 
while in their bodies and 
doubly gnarled and 
warped when released from them— 
goes without saying. A dastardly crimi- 
nal, without the slightest shred of al- 
truism or conscience, pays the price for 
his crimes against defenseless victims, 
on the gallows or in the electric chair. 
Society snaps his spine at the neck, or 
sends a killing current of “juice” 
through his firmly strapped-down body, 
the physician applies a stethoscope to 
his heart and officially pronounces him 
“dead,” and the rest of the ignora- 
muses making up the social census ap- 
plaud in relief at the “justice” that has 
been done and say that the world is 
well rid of the brute. 
But has the world gotten rid of the 
“brute”? te tw 
Indeed it has not! 
It has sprung him out of the incarnate 
and into the discarnate. True, he can- 
not wield a club in the discarnate— 
from the depths of some dark alley— 
and bash out a victim’s physical brains. 


But he CAN and more often DOES 
carry all his compilation of hates, ter- 
rors, griefs, and vindictive vengeances 
into his discarnate state with him, for 
such is the accumulate of his psyche- 
personality. And in such discarnate 
frenzy, he at once makes use of such 
knowledge as he may there acquire, to 
pick out some mental weakling, some 
always-morbid mortal, some person 
with criminal tendencies in his own 
right, and by always traveling with 
such person about worldly pursuits, and 
getting inside his aura without suspi- 
cion being aroused that he is there, im- 
pel such weakling or potential criminal 
to suddenly respond to discarnate 
promptings and commit the most das- 
tardly of crimes. Or such evil psyche 
will hunt down some person given more 
or less to spiritual aberration, and by 
similar methods of discarnate promp- 
tings—or even tacit seizure of the mor- 
tal equipment—push the victim into 
criminal insanity. 

These are well-named “evil spirits” in- 
deed; but they are not evil because they 
are discarnate—that is, spirits without 
mortal organisms of their own—but be- 
cause they were gnarled and warped 
morally and ethically to commence 
with, even when they were legitimately 
housed in bodies obtained from earth 
mothers! Discarnation has simply al- 
tered the technique of their criminal 


expressions! tw t% 
NSANE people, as a rule, 


* are first of all, abnormal 

| in their own rights. They 
are people who have be- 
come damaged in their 
sense of balance, lost their 
social perspectives and spiritual equi- 
libriums. The root meaning of the word 
Insanity is ‘‘lop-sidedness.”’ 
To this individualistic lop-sidedness is 
added the vengeance-seeking psyche of 
the discarnate criminal, as the latter dis- 
covers with what ease he can penetrate 
into the mental processes of the “‘in- 
sane” one and command them. 


= 


We talk about people as being “‘violent- 
ly” or “criminally” insane, without 
stopping to ask why the impellation to 
the violence or the criminality in their 
own rights at all. 

It never crosses our minds that the vio- 
lence or the crime can be derived inde- 
pendently of the natural aberrations of 
the afflicted one, through obsession by 
some poisonous thug-spirit who is tak- 
ing such means and methods for getting 
back at mortal society which he had 
grown to hate and despise from child- 


hood. t% ty 
IUCH afflicted people may 


| not necessarily screech 
J and scream, rattle their 
bars, or mouth gibberish, 
to be under the control of 
such poisonous free- 
spirits, earthbound to work out their 
fulminations on a society that is de- 
fenseless against them through its igno- 
rance concerning all discarnate life. 
Full often we find that the most danger- 
ous of the criminally insane show the 
most harmless exteriors, and exhibit 
the most disarming outward behavior. 
They seem to bide their time with entire 
rationality until opportunity arises to 
consummate their acts. 

Modern psychology hits all around the 
mark in trying to account for such ec- 
centricities and irrational breaches of 
the moral law. It refuses to admit of 
discarnate consciousness, and so short- 
suits itself in not getting at the crux of 
the affliction by recognizing the cooly 
plotting brain that may be using the irra- 
tional one’s organism to achieve its 
loathsome acts. . 
Undoubtedly it was some such individ- 
ualities—so scheming to use the “men 
among the tombs’’-—whom Jesus “re- 
buked” and “suffered to go into the 
Gargaren Swine” 

But the aforesaid “unclean” spirits or 
“familiar” spirits—against which all re- 
ligions inveigh—seem to be, ten to 
one, mere discarnate busy-bodies and 
practical jokers, psychic kibitzers, and 
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people who literally push themselves in 
where they are not suspected or particu- 
larly wanted, because they have discov- 
ered in the discarnate state that it is 
contrivable. 


Such people fear to explore the higher 
octaves of spirit into which they have 
found themselves released—from the 
same motives, perhaps, that people in 
mortal life cannot be persuaded to take 
an interest in psychical research and 
` know enough about the marvels of the 
supernatural so that they will no longer 
be particularly terrorized by it. 

Far more comfortable and gratifying to 
turn back to the familiar scenes of 
earth, and the individuals still in flesh 
with whom they feel most at home, and 
cling to them as a matter of spiritual 
security, than to go on about their 
spiritual business. 

Time and again we find them refusing 
to accept the fact that, in the strict 
worldly sense, they are “dead” $% 
They want to demonstrate that they 
are NOT dead, that earth-people, or 
people still in vehicles of flesh, have it 
all wrong in thinking that because a 
man vacates his worn-out or damaged 
physical form, he thereby ceases to ex- 
ist. tw te 

They want to find ways to prove that 
they CAN and DO exist—that they 
still have power to get physical effects, 
albeit through the instrumentalities of 
others still embodied. 

Particularly are they excited and grati- 
fied if, in the pursuit of such kibitzing 
activity, their existences are noted and 
they are accredited as being some form 
of angelic or celestial life. 

It is second nature for humankind to 
identify any form of discarnate life, or 
invisible activity of consciousness, as 
pertaining to the celestial. Thousands 
are the cases of insurance agents, real 
estate salesmen, pretzel-twisters, and 
drivers of earthly trash-wagons, who, 
on attaining to a bodiless status of ex- 
istence, have found ways to render 
their psyches more or less opaque and 
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thereby be mistaken for gods or sera- 
phim. ts 

Nothing so tickles a discarnate life in- 
surance agent—or a real estate sales- 
man, pretzel-twister, or truck-driver as 
the case may be—as being mistaken for 
a seraph. It is something novel in 
his scheme of things. All his mortal life 
he has been treated by society, or by 
prospects for insurance, as quite the 
antithesis of seraphim. So he effects a 
pseudo-materialization, is seen by all 
and sundry, and hears the exclamation: 
“God is with us! Let us be contrite!” 
@ Naturally, after having been kicked 
off earthly verandas all his mortal days 
as an unclean spirit, he is going to stick 
as long as possible to a status of earth- 
bound spiritual inhibition where he and 
God are awesomely mixed up in con- 
fused mortal wits! 


BSESSION as obsession, 
therefore, is truly sharing 
the personality or body 
with the dominating but 
discarnate psyche of 
someone who refuses to 

go about his business exploring the 

higher octaves when, and as, the time 
has arrived when such exploration is 
legitimate and requisite—that the rein- 
carnational cycle may ultimately be 

completed. t# t% 

This sharing means that the mortal vic- 

tim has to take all the accruing social 

odium while the discarnate psyche goes 
scot-free, or gets the kick or thrill with- 
out having to submit to social reprisals. 

@ It is a disgusting manifestation of 

spirit at best. But to understand what 

is occurring is to call up defenses against 
it. No person is ever obsessed willing- 
ly! Remember this: When co-operation 
is established voluntarily with a disem- 
bodied personage, there is little that is 

“unclean” about it and it falls into a 

category far removed indeed from in- 

sanity and evil! 

Such is Obsession. 

Who was it asked the question? 


nn 
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WHY SOME PEOPLE SUFFER 
PHYSICAL HANDICAP 


to be stark ai when 
a person has been born 
into a normal healthy 
body and in possession of 
all his faculties, and then 
physical handicap visits him swiftly and 
terribly. Sudden blindness, loss of bodi- 
ly members, permanent invalidism 
through attack of such malady as in- 
fantile paralysis, any one of a score of 
corporeal misfortunes, may cause the 
stricken one to sob: “What have I ever 
done, that this calamity should be visit- 
ed upon me?” It is human nature to 
think of misfortune—especially bodily 
misfortune—in terms of penalty. 

It is faintly possible, however, that be- 
hind such strictures and fellings, some 
other process entirely than exercise of 
blind cosmic rapacity may be working 
out. te tw 


It is considered as insufferable, and not 


a little monstrous, to approach the vic- 
tim of such a personal tragedy—par- 
ucularly while he is in the first throes of 
his handicap—and assail him with the 
tenet that he has been so stricken in 
order that he may derive some needed 
lesson from his inhuman predicament. 
It is Job’s Comfort with a vengeance. 
Besides, while it may or may not be 
true, the victim is liable to receive ac- 
tual spiritual damage from such coun- 
sel. tw 

“You're telling me that I had this thing 
coming to me,” retorts the person who 
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finds he must now adjust himself to liv- 
ing the balance of his life on a different 
social basis. “Then tell me WHY | 
had it coming to me, and produce your 
proofs!” tw 

It is like grinding doctrinal salt into a 
physical wound to make a blanket ra- 
tionalization for any of such happen- 
ings on the you-had-it-coming-to-you 
basis. $% 

The first thing that such “‘unfortunates” 
need—and pardonably so—is sym- 
pathy, gobs of sympathy. They need 
pure and unadulterated sympathy, not 
from reasons of sticky sentimentality 
but as balm and assuagement for the 
shocks to spirit. 


iy tease) HE next thing in order is 
f J a careful and astute ex- 
amination of the factors 
making up the victim’s 
character before the “ac- 
cident” happened, that 
the probable benefits to accrue from it 
ultimately may be identified. 

It is doubtless true that no two people 
ever encounter permanent physical 
handicap from quite the same causes. 
Never was a truer statement made in 
this regard than that “one man’s meat 
is another man’s poison!” 

If it be permissible to discuss such hap- 
penings abstractly, in order to arrive 
at a bona fide explanation for why they 
happen to anyone at all, we might 
recognize first of all that the predomi- 


nating reaction to physical stricture of 
any type is a sudden and fierce turning 
of the focus of consciousness inward 
upon the self. 
Understand, we are not considering for 
the moment why or wherein such 
should be necessary. We are accredit- 
ing that such does happen and making 
it a factor in trying to determine the 
basis for the mishap. 
A man or woman in the prime bE life’s 
activities who suddenly loses his or her 
eyesight, or suffers amputation of an 
arm or a leg after a crushing in a train 
wreck, or is stricken with paralysis in 
some vital bodily member, at once un- 
dergoes a complete alteration in his per- 
sonal or social evaluations. His or her 
attitude toward life ceases abruptly to 
be objective and becomes subjective. 
Putting it in another way, we might say 
the afflicted one’s philosophy toward 
life up to the point of the catastrophe 
was one of considering situations and 
things outside himself as holding para- 
mount importance in estimates of Con- 
sciousness, whereas the moment such 
crippling has occurred, nothing sur- 
passes in attention or significance the 
plight of the victim in regard to him- 
self. tw 
“I've suddenly lost all interest in life 
around me,” is the way such an altera- 
tion is expressed. “All I can think of, is 
this terrible thing that has happened to 
me, and how I'm ever going to be able 
to live the remainder of my days suffer- 
ing from this handicap.” 
Such complaints are by no means intro- 
spective—or, if they are, their intro- 
spection is legitimate. 
All of a sudden, they as physical per- 
sonages have become the most impor- 
tant items in all Cosmos—TO them- 
selves. $% 
The mishap, in other words, truly ac- 
centuates the degree of their self-aware- 
ness, or sense of reality of themselves 
in their own estimates of being. 
The phenomenon of their own exist- 
ence is emphasized and brought home 
to them in a manner it might never be 
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otherwise, no matter what the social 
complication in which they find them- 
selves involved. 

For the first time in their lives, they are 
forced to “think for themselves” to the 
exclusion or minimizing of all other 
factors making up mortality. 

If we deign to accept that “nothing hap- 
pens by chance” in all Cosmos, even 
vicissitudes to ordinary two-legged hu- 
man beings wherever existence finds 
them, then we must accredit that 
whether it is conceded at the time or 
not, there must have existed an acute 
spiritual need for such reversal of the 
spiritual viewpoint, or it would not 
have transpired. 


4 OMMONLY we are prone 
to disparage introspec- 
tion, to consider it as 
some sort of weakness 
for people to be always 
“thinking about them- 
to cajole Bill and Tom and 


selves,” 
Mary to stop being subjective in their 


attitudes toward society and take a 


“broader” view of life—meaning a 
view that is more objective. 

But if it be true that such people need 
such cajoling, and that the subjective 
attitude can be developed to a fault or a 
weakness, thereby—through the Law 
of Opposites, of Action and Reaction 
—it follows that a person can be too 
much developed objectively. He can 
become too abstract in his notions 
about self-importance, regarding him- 
self as too inconsequential in, and to, 
the world. t# t% 
Nobody, strictly speaking, is inconse- 
quential to the world, of course, since 
if all people lived their lives by such a 
philosophy there would be few displays 
of initiative, self-confidence, or the 
impellation to pardonably bombastic 
achievement. $% 
So to halt a trend that diminishes the 
importance of the self in relationships 
toward society, and cause an abrupt 
and dramatic focusing of the conscious- 
ness upon the personalized spirit, such 


widely lamented “accidents” may exer- 
cise constructive office. 

Understand, this “diminished sense of 
importance” is not the thing known as 
Modesty. Modesty is quite something 
else, as will probably be expounded up- 
on a future occasion. 

A diminishing, or diminished, sense of 
importance is a condition where the 
psyche is not properly regarding or ap- 
praising itself, and getting lop-sided in 
self-depreciation exactly as a psyche 
can become lop-sided in over-estimat- 
ing its fecundities or achievements. 
The person who cries: ‘‘Shucks! | don’t 
amount to anything, never will amount 
to anything, and cannot see why | need 
to be living in life at all!” may be sud- 
denly seized by physical mishap and 
MADE to concentrate on the self—by 
the very nature of its predicament—so 
that it achieves to a stronger sense of 
the importance of self, whether or not 
the results are immediately realized con- 


sciously. te tw 
2, KIZER HE essence of all mortal 


life is to undergo experi- 
ences that intensify or 
| mellow the quality of the 
‘consciousness. The soul 
increases or unfolds in 
moral stature by bending its head to 
hardship or ordeal, or learning facility 
in the employment of the faculties 
through the necessity for out-maneu- 
vering predatory “enemies” and escap- 
ing physical annihilation. 

But, in the business, there must be a 
satus achievable where the hardships, 
ordeals, or will-to-escape, have extend- 
ed duration—not “‘over in a minute” 
with the spirit congratulating itself on 
escape and thinking no more about it 
five minutes later—and physical handi- 
cap provides that duration. 

People physically stricken ‘‘have a long 
time to think about it” and a sense of 
their existence in flesh is ground into the 
fibre of their consciousness so that its 
increments abide there. They are col- 
lared by Kismet, as it were, given a vio- 
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lent shake or series of shakes, and fig- 
uratively speaking, addressed thus: 
“It’s time you stopped this nonsense of 
depreciating yourself and your value to 
Cosmos and got a few ideas as to how 
important you are to yourself if not to 
the world about you. You must be 
made to see that if all people took to 
holding views like yours all Conscious- 
ness would retrograde and so might so- 
ciety. Terrible pain, or permanent dis- 
ability, puts you in a plight where you 
must enforcedly dwell upon yourself, 
and the length of time that you are now 
called upon to suffer it, indicates the 
extent of your requirement that invited 
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UCH is one way of look- 
ing at the matter. The 
second is the same in es- 
sence of infliction but 
converse of subject in the 
item of application t# 
Meaning that the same sort of dwelling 
upon the self, as reaction to physical 
handicap, may operate as constructively 
and profitably in the item of the overly- 
bombastic temperament quite as often 
as in the item of the self-depreciative 
temperament tw tw 
All of us know cases where insufferably 
bumptious individuals have been de- 
flated, and their overweening caprice in 
regard to estimating correctly their at- 
tainments or accomplishments been dra- 
matically curtailed, by becoming vic- 
tims of handicapping accident that sud- 
denly made them dependent on the 
ministrations of intimates. 
It is hard—for a time—to face the prob- 
ability of years of physical handicap, 
after one has always performed freely 
and capriciously. But no ordeal was 
ever produced by earth that the human 
spirit found itself unable to orient TO, 
by the saving nature of its intrinsic ver- 
satility. te tw 
And a final philosophical attitude ar- 
rived at, in regard to it, is merely new 
exploration into Eternal Compensa- 
tions! tw te 
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pO YOU KNOW THE CAUSES 
OF PLATONIC LOVE? 


a7 CCORDING to all the best 
An dictionaries, when we are 
Os given to referring to Pla- 
y 4 tonic Love, we are deal- 
os] ing with a type of affec- 
tion between men and wo- 
men that has nothing about it con- 
cerned with carnal desire. 
Plato, as all well instructed persons 
know, was a Greek philosopher who 
lived about four hundred years before 
Christ. He was assumed to be pretty 
much of an ascetic—at least in his ideas 
—and considered the ladies, like Leo- 
nardo de Vinci, as mere spiritual ab- 
stractions. $% 
Having a family of lusty boys and girls 
by a mere spiritual abstraction is one of 
those things that simply are not done. 
No youngster ever borrowed the family 
Ford, either, and parked it out on a 
backroad to spend the evening hours 
with his arm hooked around the upper 
vertabrae of a spiritual abstraction in 
its palpitating adolescense. And every- 
one knows that it is from unions ar- 
ranged between the parties on such noc- 
turnal excursions that the human race 
survives from generation unto genera- 
tion, world without end, amen! 
No, Plato lived before the time of Fords 
that could be parked on moonlit back- 
roads, And while he certainly did not 
live before the times that male and fe- 
male looked upon each other and de- 
cided to be fruitful and multiply by 
time-approved processes, his ideas 
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about the sexes were anything but Hol- 
lywood’s. $% 

So his name has endured as a label on 
the type of romance that features: 
‘““oh, it’s you, eh?” and proceeds to 
business on the man to man basis. 

We have then in the term, the curious 
paradox of a type of love being indi- 
cated that strictly speaking is not love 


at all. ts 
| MAN falls in love with a 


woman, or a woman falls 
in love with a man—as- 
9 suming that it is true love 
and not an experiment in 
curiosity or tawdry ro- 
mance scented with gin—from one of 
two reasons. Either she is the spiritual 
counterpart of himself and by their 
physical, mental, and spiritual associa- 
tion they are giving expression to the 
idea of half-souls’ conjoining as a 
Whole; or somewhere back in past 
lives one has done either an injury or a 
service to the other that now must be 
compensated for in kind. 
There are cases where a man falls in 
love with a woman, and a woman falls 
in love with a man, mainly because one 
or the other party to the affair resem- 
bles the soul-half of the opposite party 
and the romance flowers from mistaken 
identity. This type of love affair, how- 
ever, rarely endures long enough to 
make it of moment. | 
In the normal love affair, man and wo- 


man fall in love because they sense 
vaguely and instinctively that the oppo- 
site party “fills an emptiness within 
themselves” that cannot be supplied by 
any other half-soul on earth. They be- 
long to one another because, spiritually 
speaking, they are the personalized 
halves of the one completed person. 
Life after life, age upon age, they have 
been associating together, marrying 
and raising families, aiding and encour- 
aging one another, performing services 
so loyal and so constant that when they 
are parted they are as much perturbed 
by their inability to function separately 
as the physical body would be, were it 
halved down the center and each half 
forced to go its own way. 
The left leg could not locomote very far 
without the right leg to swing and con- 
vey the weight of the torso, whereas 
the right leg, left to disport itself, would 
probably give a couple of ludicrous 
hops and tip the said body onto the 
face of its head. 
Uncommonly astute esoteric students 
have the knowledge imparted to them 
that what really transpires between a 
man and woman coming together and 
falling in love is a mutual interchange 
of Light Force, each tacitly imparting to 
the other a quantity of spiritual vital- 
ity. We do not need to go into that 
here, neither do we need to dwell par- 
ticularly on the type of romance that 
is a strict karmic adjustment. 
We have for attention the type of love 
affair designated as Platonic, wherein 
a biological man and a biological wo- 
man come into association and form a 
lasting friendship “because they enjoy 
one another's companionship” and yet 
without a single mutual sex desire as- 
sailing them from Christmas to New 
Year's and back to Christmas again by 
way of the Fourth of July. 
At least that’s what they claim! 
What we have displayed here is truly “a 
type of envy of the other’s personality.” 
@ Accredit it or not accredit it, men 
and women in what is known as Pla- 
tonic love are only attracted to one 


another in a sex way insofar as sex 
in itself may embody or epitomize the 
latent personal qualities which one 
or the other or both of the parties are 
conscious that they may possess but are 
not adequately expressing. 

These may be qualities characteristical- 
ly belonging to either the man-half or 
the woman-half of a complete Spirit. 
In other words, they may be qualities 
that would be supplied under normal 
mating conditions by the Spirit’s other 
half, or not. But underlying the attrac- 
tion that holds a man or woman in true 
Platonic contact must ever be what 
might be termed a strong Expression- 
Force of a given set of attributes, and 
because one of the parties feels guilty 
of inadequately or inaptly expressing 
such attributes himself—or herself—he 
or she is drawn toward the other to 
watch them incessantly and naturally 
in action. 

Along with this scrutiny goes a sort of 
introvert admiration, compounded of 
three parts desire for a similar exhibit 
in one’s own character and one part be- 
grudging acknowledgment of the 
other's role as instructor, without the 
other’s always being aware of it. 


HA Keg 


c T is not always true, as 
Ahn % facetious people assume, 

me that a man and woman en- 

Y $A joying a Platonic friend- 
ship are actually trying to 
have a real love affair— 
with all the trimmings of mortal ro- 


mance—and deliberately avoiding the 
carnal side of the association. Indeed, 


it can happen in such Platonic affairs 


that there IS a carnal side to the associa- 
tion, if it so happens that adequate or 
apt sex expression is being exercised by 
one party while for some reason or 
other the second person is prohibited— 
or inhibited—from similarly delivering 
himself. te ts 

People in Platonic love are not always 
conscious of the fact that they are in 
love—in the full meaning of the term 
—or they may be given to hiding their 
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feelings and emotions to that end if for 
gme TEASOn they fear that the proper 
and expert expression might bring a 
rance of the friendship. 
seve ; 
down and underneath all their 
ily give-and-take, however, it has to 
be acknowledged that the parties are 
ping for something, and that they 
fnd it to greater or lesser degree, each 
in the other's personality, as they travel 
onward in company. 
Take the case of a man or woman who 
is inclined by temperament to be sad 
or melancholy. This is one of the most 
common causes of the establishment of 
Platonic friendships. 
The said person is truly suffering from 
an inverted, or introvert, ego. It is a 
case of self-expression’s having been 
denied by experiences with shock, dis- 
tasteful association, or unhappy memo- 
ries due to fancied spiritual loss. 
The melancholy person has persuaded 
himself that life holds practically noth- 
ing in the way of spiritual profit that be- 
gins to compensate for the hurt of disil- 
lusion, mistrust, broken confidence, or 
bereavement that has been ill-timed or 
which carried with it the conviction that 
the one who has been “‘lost’’ was the em- 
bodiment of all the virtues and compas- 
sions. He does not truly believe any of 
it, of course. He merely poses in the 
role of believer in it, hoping thereby 
that someone will come along, or some- 
thing will happen, to jolt him out of 
himself and renew his interest in things 
mundane again. He is, in other words, 
a perpetual invitation, self-expressed by 
the eccentricity of his temperament, for 
people and things to alter more pleas- 
antly and profitably in his behalf. 
Such a person rarely makes the effort 
to go out and alter the factors of his 
life voluntarily so that the more poign- 
ant aspects of it no longer effect him 
vitally. If he did that, he figures, he 
might spoil his role of martyr-to-life, 
and put himself out of the running to 
invite alteration by his constant appli- 
cation of energy to warped idea. 
Suddenly into the life of such a one 
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comes a person of the opposite sex, 
perhaps inclined to be introspective like 
himself, or at least inclined to let life 
turn up what it will, of itself, in its own 
good time and way. The two exchange 
ideas and confidences and discover that 
“they have many things in common” 
although the biggest thing they have in 
common is their ability to look at life 
unemotionally and negatively. 

The truth of the matter is, however, 
that after such a pair have exchanged 
such morbid confidences for a time, and 
nothing else, they commence to bore 
each other. Look closely as their friend- 
ship ripens into real attachment and 
you will perceive that one is taking a 
politely sadistic delight in “riding” the 
other for this or that attribute or lack 
of it, or prodding him on particularly 
sensitive spots, or generally acting as 
tutor in some aspects where there seems 
to be a failing in the character. 
Strange to relate, the person so acting 
may be guilty of owning to all the dis- 
puted or deficient characteristics him- 
self, and yet he will disparage or poke 
fun at them in his friend of the oppo- 
site sex. More peculiarly still, the friend 
will not only permit it but actually de- 
rive a type of masochistic delight from 
it 

What truly seems to be happening is, 
that friend number two is learning 
things about himself, or having things 
pointed out to him through the eyes of 
the first, that he has wanted to recog- 
nize and correct but lacked the diligence 
or analysis to concentrate upon. 

The criticism he takes from the other is 
merited criticism, perhaps, but it is 
also transmuted into increments of real 
mentorship—while the person so men- 
tored cajoles himself into accepting that 
the first person would not so exercise 
himself unless he were proficient where 
the second person assumes himself to 
be weak. 

In other words, the two people in the 
affair are settling down to a sort of 
husband-and-wife basis of mutual criti- 
cism without the debatable pleasures, 


annoyances, or procreational responsi- 
bilities of cohabitation. 
They avoid all these, get the same 


spiritual interchanges, and term the situ- 
ation Platonic. 


raed UR VE YED in another 
S$: light, Platonic friendships, 
J or loves, are forever those 
'é4\ where there is an inter- 
change of ideas looking al- 
ways toward some sort of 
assuagement of a weakness. One or 
the other of the parties is being con- 
soled in regard to something, in a man- 
ner of speaking, and the other is getting 
a “‘kick’’-—subconsciously received and 
enjoyed perhaps—out of doing the con- 
soling because it is allowing him to ex- 
press himself in a way that heightens 
or helps his views about himself. 
Rarely, indeed, do you find happy, 
bouyant, self-sufficient, and spontan- 
eous-spirited individuals entering into 
Platonic associations. 
Happy, normal, self-sufficient people 
exercise their talents in a well-rounded 
and individualistic manner that pro- 
vokes them to take life as it comes, not 
expect too much from it, and give as 
well as take at the business of living it. 
@ If they enter into a love affair, it is 
a Love Affair, and it massages their 
emotions ‘way down to their ankles. 
They would be bored with a friend- 
ship from one of the opposite sex that 
was personal and private, and yet did 
not partake of the physical as well as 
the mental and spiritual. 
They want “all there is to a friendship” 
with no reservations, nothing held out 
on them. t% 
They are, in other words, not especially 
desirous of being criticized, or com- 
miserated with, or enjoined in their per- 
formances as to this or that, depending 
upon the whim or discrimination of the 
friend. They see little or nothing to be 
envious of in other people, inasmuch as 
it is in their temperaments to shift 
quickly and readily and BE the thing 


that it may strike their fancy to ape in 
another. $% 

No, your truly platonic love affair, or 
friendship, is usually promoted between 
people whose social adjustments are 
not always normal. They are secretly 
hungry for praise or endorsement and 
take it from the platonic friend because 
it is in the nature of the alliance to ex- 
change such criticisms without personal 
responsibilities’ accruing when the ser- 


vices rendered have become sizable, 
each to the other. 


Ay 


of > 
Af has been aided or encour- 


aged enough by some 
woman, he comes to an 
hour when he says—sub- 
consciously if not knowingly—“You’ve 
been a delightful companion, Mary, 
dear, and have rolled up a load of credits 
on me for your services that I can 
never discharge in kind. Why, there- 
fore, should I not discharge them by 
buying your groceries and hats for the 
rest of my natural life?” Which he 
proceeds to do practically, under the reg- 
istrations of common matrimony. 
Millions of such love affairs and mar- 
riages come about all over the earth, 
with every year that passes, from just 
such motives of inescapable compen- 
sation. $% 

But in the platonic love affair, the ar- 
rangement started off upon—and kept 
steadily to—a different understanding. 
“I envy you the talents or convictions 
which you possess and which fit into my 
own deficiencies so aptly,” says the one 
party to the other, “but no matter how 
much you do for me, or | do for you, 
we will take out our pay in the secret 
gratifications we derive from having 
each other as sounding-boards and tun- 
ing-forks for our peculiar introvert and 
inclined - to - be - meloncholy tempera- 
ments. We will discharge our karmic 
compensations to each other as we go 
along, and no thought of economic 
problems shall ever enter into it.” 


is willfully kept in the back- 


60o “d, because it never was intended 


go shrust into the foreground or be- 
to ™ a factor between them in the re- 
oom aship from the beginning. 
la # note, in respect to confirmation of 
Tak hat the most outstanding platonic 
jendships or “loves” are those exist- 
W? jy specialized, temperaments. 
he friendship is formed, they will go 
considerable trouble to explain, be- 
vase the other person understands 
" te 
a not a case of “understanding,” of 
purse, since there is truly no such 
hing a8 one person's fully ‘“‘understand- 
_” another. What more accurately 
ccs is, that the first artistic person 
finds the second artistic person inclined 
w aid him in his problems and head- 
ches of technique or inspiration, with- 
out demanding anything in return but 
companionship and the chance to so de- 
jyer himself. 


petween persons of artistic, or - 


As the aid is practical and apt, thus is 
it appreciated. As it becomes a habit 
with each of the parties—to render and 
receive it—the feeling of having it al- 
ways on call, of being able to rely upon 
it, develops into the representation of 
an “affection.” . . . Of course it is an 
affection—in the sense of partaking of 
the quality of being affected. 

Taken on the whole, however, platonic 
love is a misnomer to start out with. 
Taxation upon the Spirit without rep- 
resentation in any of the emotions but 
that of an expectancy of some sort of 
habitual service, might be the better 
way of describing it. 

Plato had it right. 

It is, forsooth, having a delightfully 
profitable afternoon with a spiritual ab- 
straction in a petticoat, and being able 
to indulge perpetually all of one’s own 
complexes without ever incurring any 
necessity of having to replace the petti- 
coat, if for reasons only known to the 
parties, a new one should be in order! 
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Have we the moral courage to face 
the fact that a world in which men 
and women universally loved each 
other, and where there would be no 
more delightful fights, would be on the 
whole more hell than heaven? 


ty 


UTH isnt a matter of merely 

speaking of facts with veracity. 
Truth is the business of determining 
what God's ideas about the conduct of 
the universe have been from the start, 
instead of recommending that He con- 
sider our own! 
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J IFE is a succession of experiences at 
learning how NOT to do things— 
and doing the others as profitably as 


possible. 

A MAN, a woman, and a dog, are a 
universe of heaven, earth, and hell 

personalized respectively. At least there 

are times when the dog doubtless thinks 

so. 


T’S a blessed thing to love a woman 

despite her sputtering. It’s heaven on 

earth to love a woman who doesn't 
sputter in the first place! 
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DO INVISIBLE COUNCILLORS 
DIRECT THIS NATION? 


SSA VERY country under the 
§ GPa sun is populated by mem- 
ax + bers of a race who as- 
y AN sume instinctively. that 
they are God's favored 
people. The Israelites by 
no means hold any monopoly on the 
concept. The native of India, Russia, 
Germany, France, Great Britain, or 
most specifically of all, the United 
States of America, is in each case 
fundamentally certain that he has been 
born into the best land under the sky, 
that his people are a trifle different and 
a trifle better than all other peoples, 
that his government has a special mis- 
sion to execute among the govern- 
ments of earth, and that all things con- 
sidered, any catastrophe which blotted 
his race from the family of nationals 
would amount to a loss that could 
never be named. 


It was from this instinctive assumption 
that the idea of the “sovereignty” of 
governments was originally derived, 
Sovereignty of governments is the ad- 
mission all around that inasmuch as all 
the nationals taken together cannot 
agree on which among them IS God's 
pet people, they consent to recognize 
the possibility that ALL of them hold 
claims to the distinction, and until the 
matter is decided by God Himself, they 
had all best respect the others’ nomina- 
tions. tw tw 

Now such a concept as being THE best- 
governed and highest-developed peo- 


ple on the Footstool could not be so 
widespread, or persist over such an in- 
terminable length of time, unless it in- 
stanced some law of Cosmos, some 
fundamental of the universe, that sup- 
plies each worldly national with profit 
to his spirit. 

Let us probe for some explanation to 

the mystery—for mystery it is!—in 

considering the contentions of the 

Chinaman in particular. 


AKE John Chinaman 
talk about it, and he will 
reveal not the slightest 

J bashfulness in confiding 

to you that Chinese na- 

tivity, Chinese culture, 
and Chinese traditions all prove incon- 
testably that the Chinese compose the 
world’s greatest race. Of course, if you 
talk to an Englishman, a Frenchman, 
an Italian, or a German, he will make 
similar revelations—the only difference 
between any one of these and the 

Chinaman being, that if you show 

doubt to the former, or give him an 

argument, he may lose his temper and 
sock you in the eye. 

The Chinaman thinks that his culture 

is quite the best that has ever been de- 

vised, he is sure that the Almighty 

Creator would not have made China 

and kept it in existence as a country 

over such a period of time unless the 

Chinese were especial recipients of His 

favor, and that anyone from -the 
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n nations who presumes to put 
~ own race in a gradation higher than 
China's must be regarded as a child 
who merely hates to be bested. 
We turn to the Book of Cosmos for our 
instruction and beg to be informed why 
a people far over in Asia should hold 
such grandiose ideas and we behold this 
great truth— | 4 
Nations, or races, are but civil or social 
"experimentings; as it were, giving its 
members—by a certain pattern of cul- 


wester 


ture—peculiar spiritual experiences 
which could not be theirs in any other 
form. te t% 


Some races we know have always 
been ruled by kings. Dynastic rule 
gives the people living under it, simple 
civil protection. Subjects of a king— 
unless they be subscribing to a constitu- 
tional monarchy, which is truly a re- 
public with the king in the role of 
President—are not called to take much 
part in governing themselves. In fact, 
it is not the life lesson to be learned to 
do much thinking politically. 

People under a king are living simple 
cell existences, learning lessons in 
domesticity or economic artisanship, 
and waiting till they are born under 
other cycles and in other cultures to 
awaken to the exercise of their political 


“rights.” te tw 
OMETIMES it is to the 


spiritual enhancement of 
unfolding souls to be 
born and reborn, and live 
mortally for long periods 
in those states of society 
that practice human slavery. The 
slavery may be of the brutal commer- 
cial kind, such as was inflicted upon the 
black man of the United States prior to 
the Civil War, or it may be the master- 
serf state of slavery such as was prac- 
ticed in Russia as between aristocrats 
and peasants. 

Again it may be the rarified and refined 
condition of slavery such as existed in 
the days of the Greek democracies or 
Roman republic—when captives taken 
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in war, by no means human troglo- 
dytes, were sold to purchasers among 
the victors and employed as high-caste 
servants or tutors for the young. 
Frequently it happened in the latter 
case that the slave would be a brainier 
man or woman than the owner. 

It shocks our sense of decency today to 
think of one caste of men owning and 
bartering the bodies of another caste of 
men. But a period in which this sort 
of thing has been prevalent always 
seems to be necessary to evolve certain 
qualities of consciousness in both mas- 
ter and vassal, to aid them in making 
spiritual adjustments to each other, 
and perhaps to balance karmas that 
mightn't otherwise be compensated. 
Even in the business of debating, and 
later fighting a war over, the social cir- 
cumstance that slavery might be 
“wrong there are spiritual advance- 
ments not otherwise obtaining. 

If we wish to take the attitude that one 
mortal span on earth is all that any soul 
experiences, then slavery would be 
most immoral indeed. It would be im- 
moral because the master would seem 
to enjoy the fruits of labor which he 
by no means deserved, whereas the 
slave would face misfortune from the 
cradle to the grave. 

If we take the likelier attitude that all 
human beings are but souls living in 
earthly bodies again and again till ALL 
life's profitable experiencings have 
been enjoyed, then we can see that 
there would be periods in which the in- 
dividual slave would alternate and be 
the master, and the individual master 
would alternate and be the slave. 

If any given master had been cruel or 
unjust to a given slave in one life, then 
the slave would be the master in the 
next life and have full chance to repay 
his tormentor in kind. 

When we climb higher and consider 
states of society in higher spiritual un- 
foldments, we begin to discern 
man giving thought to the thing 
called the State, the Nation, the po- 
litical unit which he takes part in gov- 


erning. After hundreds of experiences 
in'and out of flesh, in which the indi- 
vidual soul has suffered encroachments 
on—and struggles for—his liberty, we 
begin to meet people who are keen for 
their ‘‘rights.”” 

These evolved souls lean to republics 
and democracies—or constitutional 
monarchies where the kings are but 
figureheads. tw tw 

Men born under such political jurisdic- 
tions are taking the first primary les- 
sons in being future race mentors in 
themselves. They are observing Cause 
and Effect in various State procedures. 
They are inviting and executing civil 
responsibilities—and noting the results 
that grow from well-considered effort. 
@ It is for these reasons that we behold 
the seeming hodge-podge of kingdoms, 
constitutional - monarchies, republics, 
and democracies, all existing at the 
same time on the one planet and within 
one world. 

It is for such reasons that we behold 
republics supplanting kingdoms, mon- 
archies being overthrown in favor of 
democracies, democracies becoming 
lecherous and ending in dictatorships. 
@ Developing and unfolding souls are 
coming along towards greater growth 
all the time, generation after genera- 
tion, age upon age. These “new peo- 
ple” have to know and profit from all 
the social and civil experiencings that 
have been the heritage of their fore- 
bears: of the past. So exactly similar 
political situations are provided for 
them to meet. 

The question now arises— 

Who provides them? 

Who does such “experimentings” in 
the fall or rise of peoples? 


PP ese HE NOTION is an old one 
f AN that somewhere in Cos- 
mos there must of neces- 
sity be a caste of seem- 
ingly discarnate mentors, 
who oversee the destinies 
of races and nationals. Depicted in 
one culture, they are called gods and 
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goddesses. Depicted in another, they 
are patron saints and genii. Depicted 
in another, they are called the White 
Lodge members—the assemblage of 
valiant spirits who in their various 
earth-lives have perfected themselves 
in political jurisprudence. 

This instinctive acceptance—that each 
and every people have special wardens 
looking after them—is probably a 
memory of recognition made in the 
periods between the lives;» when the 
personages composing those Higher 
Councils or Committees were both 
commonly seen and known. 


Because each council or committee 
would logically be drawn from mem- 
bers of the race over which it presides 
—that it might continue sympathetic as 
well as expert in the aims and ambi- 
tions of that particular segment of the 
species—given races or nationals as- 
sume, from such “memories” or “reve- 
lations,” that the heavenly hierarchy is 
made up of their “own folks.” 

If such spiritual committees, presiding 
over the fortunes of some particular 
people, are composed of celebrities 
from the particular race so mentored, 
then the Rulers of the Universe must 
all be of that breed. Thus is human 
reasoning. 4#% t% 

It never occurs to these souls while in- 
carnated in earthly races, that there 
might be scores, hundreds, thousands, 
of such heavenly hierarchies—and not 
one transcendent over the other in 
authority. ts t# 

It becomes instinctive in carnate man 
to think of the celestial realms as being 
but a glorification of the moral realms, 
something “‘bigger and better.” 

So, if his racial council or celestial com- 
mittee is made up of personages seem- 
ing in appearance or habits of thought 
to be Chinamen—or Englishmen, or 
Italians, or Frenchmen, or Germans— 
then the equation works out that God, 
the Angels, the Heavenly Host, down 
to the most humble seraph or spirit,, 
must also be Chinese, English, Italian, 


—— 
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German, as the mortal’s na- 


or ° 
ench: dictate. ? y 
e lity OY istaken notion prevails 


is M rae 
use th the jurisdiction of the 


ing’ 
spirits 9 the notion on the part of each 
ably E that they are superior to all oth- 
al d the Heavenly 
their own racia 
TESIT HEN there is another rea- 
>» son for each national’s ac- 
ve cepting that his own race 
is the “best.” 
: He has to alibi somehow 
his presence in it as a 
spirit, Of course he has been made 
prenatally aware that the particular race 
in which incarnation awaits him con- 
tains definite lessons which his spirit 
needs to learn. Each race, with a cul- 
ture distinctive to itself, with a domes- 
ticity and a political life that distinguish 
it from all others, typifies the deficien- 
cies of such spirit at the moment. 
Entering life in it, its general cultural 
level proclaims the ethical status which 
the soul has reached to date. 
lt wants to appear to advantage, to pro- 
claim its advancings with the universe 
as a witness, and so it brags within it- 
self that its own attainments and its 
mortally oriented attainments must be 
considered one and the same. 
“My race is the best race under the sun 
because | consider myself to be the best 
person in existence under the sun,” is 
its spiritually-subconscious line of argu- 
ment. “I would scarcely incarnate in a 
race that was of any less worth than 
I consider myself to be when I evaluate 
myself at all. Really, it is because I 
feel a pride in having come thus far in 
cosmic unfoldment and attained to this 
particular race as witness of such 
progress, that I get out my tooter and 
acclaim it as superior. Having con- 
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tributed my spirit to this race, | there- 
fore boast of its superiority, and pat 
myself indirectly on my own back!” 


POUSZIAHAT “Invisible Council- 
4 lors” do run this nation 
—in fact every nation as 
its interests may appear 
or Cosmos may require 

: of it for the unfoldment 
of human spirits—is indicated by three 
outstanding bits of evidence: 

First, the supply of conscientious and 
efficient leaders, which taken in itself is 
no small phenomenon. 

Second, the mystical guides or Unseen 
Mentors of those leaders, who have 
spoken to them with literal voices all 
the way from Joan of Arc to Adolf 
Hitler. 

Third, the fact that every leader who 
really proves himself to be such, and 
achieves, gains from somewhere out- 
side himself a positive and specific wis- 
dom aiding him to hold a place that is 
unique and peculiar to that race which 
he thus mentors! 

The superficial person, or the plain 
ignoramus who doesn’t think at all, ac- 
cepts the fact blindly that leaders come 
by chance. 

But if all persons lived but one life in 
mortality, and each had approximately 
the same span to run, and pursued the 
same culture, why should leaders ap- 
pear at all> Why should not one citi- 
zen of a given race be just as wise or 
equally as dumb as every other citizen 
of that race? 

It cannot be argued that castes within 
the race are responsible for leadership, 
for again‘and again it has been demon- 
strated that the cleverest and most cap- 
able leaders come from the castes con- 
sidered “‘lowest.” 
Abraham Lincoln in the American 
scene is the likeliest case in point. 

No, through some great mystery that 
the one-life-and-no-more theorists can- 
not prove even by the much-touted 
laws of Heredity, outstanding and up- 
standing spirits arise spontaneously 


in every race and take charge of 
their fellows as though born to such, 
always. ts f% 

They could not have “just happened.” 

. They had to be provided. Fur- 
thermore, being experts—as proven by 
becoming subsequent arbiters of hap- 
penings—they had to be provided at the 
strategic and vital moment. 

In order to arrive at maturity and func- 
tion efficiently in a given circumstance 
or epoch—in the lives of either races or 
nations—someone somewhere had to 
know that such circumstance was sure 
to happen. 

The only person or persons, incarnate 
or discarnate, who could possibly know 
that a given circumstance in the life of 
either a race or a nation was sure to 
happen, would be the one, or those, 
directly to become responsible for 
causing it to happen! 

Thus, by logic, if the circumstance 
DOES happen, the existence of some- 
one causing it is proven! 


S to mystical guides, or 
Unseen Mentors, who 
“speak” clairaudiently to 
incarnate mortals, des- 
tined for, or exercising, 

leadership—their validity 
can be ances only with those who 
have actually heard them. To try to 
describe the literality of clairaudient 
voicings to a person who has never ex- 
perienced them knowingly, is like try- 
ing to describe a dream to a person 
whose slumbers have ever been dream- 
less. te tw 

How describe a dream, or the experi- 
ence of dreaming, so that the validity 
of dreaming is proven? 

It cannot be done. 

Only the fact that mankind everywhere 

dreams, night upon night—that is, that 

all society goes through the Dream Ex- 
perience as a feature of common sleep 

—makes dreaming accreditable. 

In the case of the directing Clairaudient 

Voice, however, it is by no means a 

feature of every person’s sensings. 
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Nevertheless, in every generation for 
thousands of years have appeared out- 
standing personages whose records for 
integrity in other matters are unques- 
tioned, who have affirmed their clair- 
audience. 4% f% 

If such persons, reliable in every other 
aspect, affirm that clairaudient voices 
address them—and we care to accept 
that they are speaking the truth—then 
we must agree that someone, some- 
where, is responsible in each instance 
for the voices so speaking. 

And as such voices utter directings of 
the profoundest wisdoms, making for 
the epochal accomplishment of those so 
addressed, then it must be said that 
such councillorship is actual. 
Furthermore, when men far apart, gen- 
erally unknown to each other, get the 
same intelligence, tending toward the 
same accomplishment, then more than 
one mentor must be at the work. 

It is doubtful for acceptance if we could 
envision merely one discarnate spirit, 
hastening to and fro, and doing ALL of 
the mentoring for ALL of the leaders. 
@ The existence of more than one, at- 
tested by more than one performance, 
likewise attests to the existence of a 


group. iw ty 


If there IS a Master Pattern, however, 
and hosts of race or national mentors 
are counselling in adherence to it, then 
at least there is comfort in the thought 
that the events of mad earth may not 
be what they seem. 

There are vast cosmic processes work- 
ing out, for the unfoldment of human 
spirit. Some may seem cruel, some 
may seem unjustified. But more and 
more as we consider denouement, we 
are forced to recognize that too often 
they seem cruel or unjustified because 
we WILL insist on measuring them 
with the old and archaic yardstick of 
the one-life-and-no-more hypothesis! 
Why pursue it so doggedly when it 
only ends in headache? 

Why insist on endorsing it, when its 
essence is sterility? 
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This Book Will Provide Your Unin- 
formed Friends a Clear Picture of the 
True Patriotism and Constructiveness 
of Pelley and the Silver Legion. 


EDITORIALS 
By PELLEY 


@ Beautifully bound with plastic bind- 
ing hard finish cardboard covers, large 
type, fifty-six pages 10 in. by 13 in. 


Q These selected editorials present clear- 
ly to the reader Pelley’s attitude toward 
a variety of problems and situations that 
assail us today as individuals and as 
a nation. 


Q Titles of about half the contents are 
given below: 


The Quick and The Dead 
No, Not Destruction 

The Final Stroke 

What is Non-Resistance? 
The Price of Silence 

ls a Pogrom Inevitable? 
The Bag and The Cat 
Those Terrible Silvershirts! 
My Lord Was A Man! 
Remember Ticonderoga 
Thou Little Valiant! 

“Ve Have Done It unto Me..”’ 
lt Will Happen Here 
Look Beneath Your Pews 
Tell Them, Nathan Hale 
Thus Our Chivalry 


4 To understand how 
The Liberation Work 


came to be founded 


you should read 
“MY SEVEN MINUTES 
IN ETERNITY” 


This epochal article, first published in The 

American Magazine for March, 1929, told the 

personal nocturnal experience of its author in 

discovering the absolute fallacy of Death. On 

coming from this experience, Mr. Pelley began 

his esoteric teachings which have since become 
known as The Work of the Liberation. 

@ If you have never done so, you should read 
this great experience. The Pelley Publishers 
have brought it out in booklet form, with an 
account of its Aftermath, which sells for the 


popular price of — 


75c PER COPY 


If the Great Masters of Wisdom 
were to propose an Economic Gov- 
ernment for the United States of 
America, what do you think it 
would comprise ? 


In the book 
NO MORE HUNGER 


you will find an en- 
tirely new type of 
Economics and hu- 
man relations ex- 
pounded. It is a 
description of what 
is due to follow the 
world-wide debacle 
of present-day fin- fat 
ance and commer- & ee 
cialism. Thousands 


@ These 10 in by 13 in. books, bound 
in a new type plastic binding, are de- 


livered to you for— 


$1.00 PER COPY 
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of copies of this | 
unassailable volume have been sold since its 
original printing in 1933, 


50c Copy Prepaid 


Looking for a Book to 
Give a Young Person 
for Christmas? ... 


Why not send a beautiful deluxe copy of 
WILLIAM DUDLEY PELLEY’S 


comprising the Life Stories of the Thirteen Outstanding Men 
who first explored this western hemisphere and staked out the 
territory of the future United States? 


@ In this volume, told in Mr. Pelley’s entertaining colloquial style are recounted 
the heart-hopes—and heartbreaks!—of Martin Pinzon, John Cabot, Americus 
Vespucius, Balboa, Magellan, De Leon, Cortez, Verrazano, Cartier, Coronado, De 


Soto, Drake, and Hudson. 


@ Over 400 pages of choice and instructive reading-matter, done into a beautiful 


volume bound in wine-red leatherette, and each subject illustrated by a portrait in 
two colors by Hial. 


@ You do three things when you give such a book to some youth of today: You 
make a valuable and lasting Christmas gift, you help counteract the vicious or ex- 
purgated histories of the nation’s past that are subversively encouraged in our 
schools of the present, and you introduce your young friend to the writings of 


William Dudley Pelley, perhaps thereby making him or her a Pelley Fan so long 
as life lasts. 


@ Pelley Publishers will make a Special Christmas offer to send you from one to 
one hundred of these books to send on to your young friends as gifts for the 
lowered price of $3 EACH. But your order must come in within the ñext two weeks! 


THE PELLEY PUBLISHERS 


Box 2630 Asheville, N. C. 


————— = 
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OU may consider this page an ad- 
vertisement for a new book or not, 
according as it strikes you. I prefer 
to regard it as an informal chat 
between ourselves, to which the new 
book is merely incidental, @] Some 
thirty days ago, down here in 
Asheville we completed the first year of doing out 
own publishing. During my strange career I have 
owned or conducted something like eight different 
printing shops or newspapers. But all of them were 
crass commercial plants, conducted to make a living, 
taking whatever work they could get. In the back 
of my head, throughout my experiences with all of 
them, I carried the aspiration to one day put to- 
gether a printing-house that should be especially 
adapted to doing nothing but my own publishing, 
Moreover, that publishing was to consist of nothing 
but exquisite periodicals and books, compiled as ar- 
tistically as papers, inks, and average machinery 
could devise. On the 23rd of the nast October I 
completed my first twelve months of owning that 
plant and took a survey of its first year’s product. 
@ We have turned of four standard volumes in this 
plant in the year that has passed, forty-eight issues of 
Liberation, twenty-two issues of Little Visits, and 
twelve numbers of Reality. Something like 30,000 
jmoressions a dav from our automatic presses, for 
306 working days, should have resulted in a formid- 
able pile of printed material. Alas, all I have to 
show for the effort of the whole of it is some twelve 
leather-bound copies of Behold Life in my private 
library, something like seventy-five copies of Th’nk- 
ing Alive in the leatherette edition, an odd five hun- 
dred sets of Nations-in-Law which I expected would 
move slowly anyhow, due to the fact that the work 
never was intended for the average reader, and 
around ninety copies of Bright Trails, the bound 
and illustrated edition of the Famous Explorers 
volume of Little Visits! Here and there on the 
shelves of the stockroom are file copies of Reality. 
Everything else is practically sold clean! @ On the 
whole, it rather looks as though there was a decided 
demand for our products. Now the question arises, 
kow about 1939? œ Well, I propose to start 1939 


COMES 
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Meh ol le pi S the third volume of the 
“hi : serien, Barth Comes! Jn Behold Life 
tried 7 sketch the whole design of Cosmos for 
earthly life, to give a fully-rounded idea of what the 
Liberation Doctrine was all about. Tn Thinking 
Alive I started to elaborate the opening chapter of 
Behold Life into a book in its own right, It was 
pretty deep for a lot of folks, but they seem to 
have survived it and are begging for more. Now, 
it’s time to give them more, In Earth Comes Pm 
going into the marvels of the manufacture of Free 
Energy, showing how it operates at the command of 
Thought and begins to coagulate into materials that 
assume the form of planetary worlds, All of us like 
to know where this planet on which we operate, came 
from anyhow. Figuratively speaking, in Earth Comes 
we're going to bring the planet into existence and set 
it as a stage for all the metaphysical marvels to be 
subsequently enacted on it. € During January, 
too, if the Roosevelt Administration doesn’t contrive 
to plunge us into a war with Hitler to make him give 
Germany back to the Jews, I’m hoping to put out 
a 75c edition of Behold Life and a 50c edition of 
World Hoax. Further than that, with our periodi- 
cals increasing in circulation, I’m not trying to plan 
at present. Q So, if you're compiling your shelf 
of Pelley books, I’m hoping you're going to enjoy 


-© Earth Comes and keep up the tradition of Pelley 


books’ being hard to get because they sell up so 
clean. @ The price of Earth Comes is going to be 
$4 postpaid. If I didn’t think the volume was going 
to be worth that much to the both of us, I wouldn’t 
be putting that much value into it. If you haven’t 
got the $4 in the old Sugar-bowl just now, with 
Christmas raising hob with everybody’s finances, re- 
member that you can get the book on a dollar down 
payment and the other three dollars stretched over 
three months. But, as a final word, you’d best get 
your order in. Earth Comes will be just as hard to 
get as any of the other deluxe volumes within two 
to three months. Remember that I said it. On the 
whole, I’m rather proud that overstocks of these 
volumes aren’t sold in Jew drugstores alongside 
paregoric! 


WILLIAM DUDLEY PELLEY 
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Why Meet Mr. Oglethorpe? 


S: YOU are Mr. American Citizen of 1938!” exclaims Jim Oglethorpe. “You're living 
in a United States that has centralized its government in Washington, D. C. Per- 
haps you remember that I gave ten of the best years of my life, and most of my private for- 
tune, towards founding your State of Georgia. What I can’t understand is, if you actually 
know what I, and a lot of fellow-colonizers like myself, endured, why you let the present 
crowd of aliens from Europe come over and , 
usurp all the prerogatives and liberties that cost ~ | 
our blood and treasure. Is it possibly a fact that 
no one has actually taken time out to disclose to ` 
you just why I founded such a State as Georgia? 
Or on the other hand, are you really too busy 
making a living in the face of public spoliation, to 
familiarize yourself with quite similar problems 
that once engaged your forebears? Suppose we 
both take time out, and merely get acquainted !’’ 


A LITTLE VISIT WITH 
James Oglethorpe 


has just appeared from the Pelley presses, writ- 
ten in breezy, understandable, colloquial style, 
describing the career of the man who kept the 
Spaniards from Virginia and Pennsylvania and - 
laid the beginnings of what was at one period 
the most important State in the Deep South. It 
is the twenty-second thumb-nail biography of the Great Personages who met problems 
similar to ours and won through them to overwhelming victory, that has come from the 
pen of the Editor of Reality Magazine. 

People throughout the whole nation are just commencing to awaken to the fact that Pelley 1s 
writing his own unique history of our country and times, but doing it through the intimate 
vehicle of narratives of lives and troubles of great Americans. Persons too busy, or with 
small inclination, to apply themselves to ponderous dry-as-dust accounts of what has hap- 
pened in the past, order Little Visits and get a monthly educational treat from reading the 
human-nature angles on celebrities that rarely are told in the schoolbooks. 


The Price for the Twelve Numbers for 1939 is only $2 


Little Visits 


A PELLEY PUBLICATION From Box 2630 Asheville, N. C. 
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“—Jim Oglethorpe wants to know you!” 


